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FOREWORD 



The work setting as an environment in which young adults 
learn about work roles and workers is assuming greater respecta- 
bility with parents, employers, and educators. One could say ' 
that there is momentum nationwide to promote work experience for 
all young adults prior to leaving high school. Seeking to bring 
together the worlds of school and work, federal and local 
agencies have created. a number of work experience programs. At 
the same time more and more youth are seeking part-time employ- 
ment in conjunction with continued schooling. Our concern is 
that merely allocating time in school and work is not enough to 
promote positive developmental opportunities which could 
supplement prior experiences in, school, home, and community. 

Under sponsorship of the National Institute of Education, 
the Learning- in-Work Research Program at the National Center has 
conducted basic research on experiential programs which place 
youth in work settings as part of their education. The ultimate 
goal IS that by better understanding how these programs work, 
research will assist in" the eventual improvement of their design 
and operation. This is the final report of a two-year effort to 
understand how experience in interacting with older adults in a 
work setting together with prior and concurrent experiences 
contributes to youths' ease in communicating with adults and 
perception that adults can empathize with .them. Data were 
collected to enable the researchers to apply a small part of Dr. 
Urie Bronfenbrenner's ecological model of human development to 
analyze youths' transition from school to work within an 
ecological framework. 

For the conceptualization of the study we are indebted to 
Dr. Urie Bronf enbrenner , Jacob Gould Schurman Professor of Human 
Development and Family Studies, Cornell University. Dr. Bron- 
fenbrenner kindly supported our desire to adapt part of his 
theory of a human ecology for this study. Further, his review of 
a draft of the study and suggestions for additional analysis 
contribute to planning future research. 

Special appreciation is extended to Dr. E. S. Cook, Super- 
intendent of the Gainesville City School District, Gainesville, 
Georgia; Charles Dyarmett, Supervisor of Vocational Programs, 
Gainesville High School; John Williams, Peggy Glass, Terry 
Edmonds, and Kay Young, of the professional staff of Gainesville 
High School whose competent assistance made the study possible; 
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Ron Fritchley, Director, Pioneer Cooperative Educational Service 
Agency, who assisted us in finding the field site; and the 
juniors and seniors of Gainesville High School who carefully 
completed the research questionnaires. 

Recognition is due Deborah Coleman for her d irection of this 
study; Carol Beckman for her assistance in the planning for and 
execution of the study; Robert Wheatlriy for his assistance in 
instrument development; Frederick Ruland, Manager, The Ohio State 
University Statistics Laboratory, for his excellent work in 
conducting the statistical analysis of the data; and Jackie 
Masters for her assistance in preparing the manuscript. For 
their critical review and suggestions for revising the report we 
thank Dr. Frank Weed, University of, Texas and Dr. Stephen 
Hamilton, Cornell University who served as external product 
reviewers. Finally, recognition is given to Richard Miguel for 
his direction of the Learning-in-Work Research Program and to 
Ronald Bucknam, Project Officer, the National Institute of 
Education, for his guidance and support. 

Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Today one hears a lot of discussion about the need to link 
home, school, and work to assist youth in making a transition 
from school to work. However, there is little research which 
investigates how differences in relationships among the envir- 
onments of home, school, and work might influence opportunities 
for youth development. 

In hopes of contributing to needed research in this area, 
this study explores how an ecological perspective in human 
development, as conceptualized by Dr. Urie Bronf enbrenner , can be 
used as an analytic framework for discerning patterns of 
relationships among the environments of home, school, and work 
and resulting implications for youth development. Specifically, 
the study tests three hypotheses regarding how linking youth 
participation in the settings of home, school, school activities, 
community, activities., work experience programs, and work may 
account for variations in scores on two scales measuring youths' 
perceptions of their communication with adults,, 

A total of 320 high school juniors and seniors from a 
comprehensive high school completed questionnaires designed to 
obtain measures r:j the variables used in an analysis model. 
Analysis of covariance was used to determine patterns in the way 
the environments of home, school, and work are linked and how 
they relate to more positive scores on the dependent measures. 
In addition, school personnel prepared in-depth descriptions of 
three programs which place youth in work settings as part of 
their education. 
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CHAPTER I 
PROBLEM AND LITERATURE REVIEW 



Introduction 

One of the most pressing concerns facing our nation today 
is how to prepare youth for employment. Hamilton (1980) in his 
review of research on work experience and employability presents 
five factors as being critical for people to find^ hold^ and 
work productively in jobs. These are (1) basic academic skills, 
(2) positive work orientation and. attitudes ^ (3) job-related 
skills, (4) job search skills, and (5) work experience. 

This study uses the systems approach of ecological research 
(Bronfenbrenner 1979) to take a close look at environmental rela- 
tionships affecting two of the factors on this list , attitudes 
and work experience. The attitudinal dimension we look at is 
the view youth hold of their relationships with adults in terms 
of their communication with adults. Communication is further 
broken down and studied as (1) sense of ease in talking with 
adults and (2) a feeling that adults are able to understand 
the views youth hold. In this study two kinds of work experience 
are analyzed: participation in a program which uses experience 
in work settings as a part of an educational program and holding 
a part-time job. 

Using an ecological model we can study the functional 
linkages among the microsystems in which youth develop: family, 
peer groups, school, and community groups. Further, we can 
analyze experience^in work- settings as a separate and additional 
setting in order to*'* understand how it can be effectively 
linked to prior experience, thus allowing work experi.ence to serve 
as a developmental opportunity for youth. 

The potential contribution of ecological research designed 
to understand the linkage among school, home, community, and 
work, is seen if one considers the prominence of the question of 
how to relate youth to their -future roles as adults has taken in 
national debate and the relative absence of meaningful research 
in this area . 

In the introduction to the report by the National Commission 
on Youth # the director, Frank Brown, summarizes the very 
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large problem area from which this study is drawn. He writes: 



Perhaps the greatest challenge facing American 
society is the creation of new environments for 

yoUthr^^TKe'se " n^^ 

a richer mix between youth and adults. 

The family stands almost alone, weakly assisted 
by the teacher-student relationship, in 
suggesting a framework of communication between 
the young and the old. The relationship - of 
child to parent carries nearly the entire respon- 
sibility for cross-age communication. This 
paucity of youth/adult contacts makes the tran- 
sition to adulthood a long and complex process 
(Brown 1980, p. xi) • 

In our work as researchers in the Learning- in-Work Program 
of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
we have come to believe that experience in work environments 
offers one type of meaningful opportunity that enables youth 
to interact with adults and that promotes cross-age commun- 
ication. While that opportunity may be present, our research 
also shows that there is a lack of basic research on the perspec- 
tives different youth carry with them to a work setting regarding 
communication with adults and how these perspectives are rein- 
forced, modified, or negated through experience in work settings. 

The need for such research is acute at a time when across 
the nation millions of youth are in work settings as employees, 
apprentices, interns, observers, or volunteers. Many choose 
part-time employment for pay, or as an alternative to spending 
that time at home, or at social or school activities. Further, 
increasing numbers of youth spend time at work as part of a 
variety of programmatic efforts to give them opportunities to 
prepare for employment. In these programs the employment skills 
which are developed vary from specific vocational ones to work 
habits and attitudes. Developing career awareness and self 
confidence also falls within the range of employment-related 
qualities or "skills, which such programs hope to impart to their 
enrollees. While there are numerous evaluations of such work ^ 
programs and assessments of program participants, there is still 
little understanding of how experience in a work setting can 
best serve as a developmental experience in terms of improving 
youths' perspectives toward adults and their ease in commun- 
icating with adults. 

For our purposes in order to function as a de^^e^opmental 
setting, work experience would build upon the previous 



experiences youth have had with adults by enabling them to 
perceive new dimensions of adults and*adult roles. Further/ it 
should call upon and require imp rovement i n pr eviou sl y d eveloped _ 
slciTI s in cofimiunilJa tTng~^ t s . As a bridge from the role 

of student to that of worker , the experience should enable youth 
to begin-to observe the subtle ways in which successful and 
satisfied workers learn to accomodate the concurrent demands for 
fitting into the work environment with their own needs for self 
expression, thereby balancing .personal and career demands. Still 
another aspect of work as a developmental experience is to assist 
youth in moving away from their stereotypic views of older adults 
and in beginning to relate to them as individuals, each with his 
or her own combination of desirable and lesQ_desirable qualities 
and his or her own potential as a resource to youth. 

Our own observations of a number of programs which place 
youth in work settings suggest the need to identify the aspects 
of work experience, as well as the relationships between the 
environments of home, school, and work that support and maximize 
developmental relationships with adults. For example, it appears 
that prior* experience with peers and adults is an important factor 
in .determining the youth who will seek work settings either for 
employment or education, how youth will relate to adults as 
coordinators and workers, and what perspectives youth will have 
of adults in general. At the same time, experience with adults 
who are a part of the program (coordinators, supervisors, or 
coworkers) enhances prior and concurrent experience to' reinforce , , 
negate, or question prior learning. Another observation is that 
some youth who select intern-type work experiences seem to be 
more "adult" and may be more at ease in work environments with 
older co-workers than with their peers. Similarly, youth who 
are ill at ease with older adults at school or at home may avoid 
experience in work settings predominated by older workers. These 
youth may be the ones who most need the type of adult interaction 
provided by work experience. 

In the first year of this research, scales were developed 
to assess (1) to what extent youth perceive and use adults as a 
significant reference group and (2 ) the characteristics of 
youths' relationship in the work environment which may influence 
their perspectives. Use of adults as a reference group con- 
tained subscales labelled (1) empathy, (2) helpfulness, (3) commu- 
nication, and (4) consultation. Subscales of characteristics of 
the work environment were (1) feedback, (2) hierarchical 
interaction between supervisor and employee, (3) lateral inter- 
action with coworkers, and (4) challenge. A random sample of 
sophomores , juniors , and seniors attending a central high school 
in Oregon was selected as the study population. Youth were 
grouped as follows: those having no experience in work settings, 
those with independent part-time work experience, and those with 
program-related work experience (.experience^based career education 
or cooperative education). For analysis^ youth were also grouped 
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by sex, race, grade level, and participation in extracurricular 
activities. Of the eight subscales the communication and empathy 
scales had the greatest reliability and capacity to discriminate 

.among_groups,._..While^o.ur^dndings.^showed^- close^tO'--^ 

differences for these scales /^regression analysis showed that 
the strongest predictors of a positive score for communication 
and empathy are grade level and participation in extracurricular 
activities. This suggested some kind of natural progression of 
age, grade level, and extracurricular participation so that 
success in some settings (classroom, teams, clubs, etc.) permits 
success in more complicated or different settings, such as work. 
The effects of the environmental characteristics of the work 
setting as defined in our scales were not statistically signif- 
icant. 



Problem 

Many methodological issues and problems contributed to 
the lack of a significant relationship between measures of work 
environment and measures of youths* relationship with adults. 
At the same time, a broader analysis framework was needed to 
enable us to account for the influences of previous and con- 
current experiences as represented by grade level and extra- 
curricular activity. Therefore, in the second year of the study 
we have applied Dr. Bronf enbrenner ' s concepts of multisetting 
participation and mesosystem support networks as an analytic 
framework in which to describe how experience in a work setting 
can function both as an additive and developmental experience. 
Specifically we define home, school, experience in each work 
setting and experience in each activity in which an adult is 
present, as separate settings. The presence of persons in 
several settings whom a youth knows directly or indirectly forms 
transition links among settings. Interest shown by an adult 
in the activities of youth in work settings is a support link. 
Our goal is then to discern patterns of relationships among 
settings which contribute to improved communication between 
youth and adults. 



Literature Review 

The first phase of this study considered whether partici- 
pation in experiential education programs facilitates adoles- 
cents • transitions from the roles of high school students to 
those of adult workers (Coleman, Beckman, and Wheatley 1980) . 
Symbolic interactionism, or reference group theory, was chosen 
as the conceptual framework for the study because of its emphasi 
on characteristics of the' person and the environment , and, more 
importantly, the interaction of the two. Experiential- programs 



fit into this framework because they provide worksite experiences 
which enable and encourage students to include adults within 
their reference groups in the persons of program coordinators^ 
work-supervisors^ and coworker Sv — - " ~ - 

In the literature review, we discussed three topics to lay 
the groundwork for the study. First, we looked at some issues 
of adolescence, including (li an adolescent subculture defined 
in part by age segregation and the concept of a generation gap, 
C2) insulation of the schools and their often rigid nature which 
can bury individual needs of students, and (.3) concerns about 
the transition from youth to adulthood. For a further under- 
standing of adolescence and its tasks, Greenberger and Sorensen 
provide a model of psychosocial maturity which integrates 
psychological and sociologicar views of the person (Greenberger 
and Sorenson 1974) . They have devised three categories of 
societal demands on individuals (.1) capacity to function inde- 
pendently, C2) capacity to interact adequately with others, 
and (3) capacity to contribute to social cohesion. The authors 
see these as tasks which schools should promote and monitor. 

The second topic was learning adult roles as understood in 
the context of reference group theory (.Charon 1979) . Through 
interaction with adult workers at the work setting^ the student 
has access to new perspectives, attitudes, symbols, and role 
models. The opportunity to adopt the role of an adult worker 
enables the youth to become more comfortable in interacting 
with adult workers. This exposure also enables the student 
to communicate and empathize with adults, an experience which 
should facilitate the process of moving from the role of student 
to that of worker. 

The third topic was programs which place youth in work 
settings. A major issue is. the problems youth encounter in 
their transition from school to work as discussed by .Silberman 
and Ginsburg (1976). Related issues discussed were the need for 
linking education and work and the institutional arrangements for 
doing so; the need for schools to prepare students for the world 
of work; types, effects, and evaluations of existing programs; 
and the need for further research on these issues. 

Specifically, we have examined how interaction with older 
adults at the workplace affects student perspectives of adult 
workers. As an effort to further understand these programs and 
ultimately offer suggestions for enhancing their success, 
Urie Bronf enbrenner • s (197 9) ecological approach to human 
development offers an interesting framework in which to study 
the programs. The following section will attempt to describe 
Bronf enbrenner 's ecological framework as it applies to the 
present study. 
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Ecology is the science of the relationships between 
organisms and their environments. The central theme of 
...."^f ^.f^?.?J^.^5^^.^..^^.L?^-?^^^ A?Z_?l?Pin?^5t , and that jvhich 

'maRes'^^Fl^^^^ "^studyT is the very ' 

critical interrelationship between the developing persons and 
their environments. This combines the traditional focus of 
psychology on the individual with the traditional focus of 
sociology on the environments or societies within which individ- 
uals function. It then goes one logical step further and studies 
the dynamic relationships between person and environment. 

Bronf enbrenner views the ecological environment as a set 
of nested structures within which the developing person experi- 
ences the world. It is important to note that the way the per- 
son perceives the environment is more significant than objec- 
tive reality. At the innermost level of the nested structures 
is the microsystem, the immediate setting in which the develop- 
ing person functions. Included are the home, the classroom^ the 
workplace, and all the other places wher^' a person spends time. 
Immediately outside this innermost level is the mesosystem/ a 
set of interrelations between two or more settings in which 
the developing person becomes an active participant. The meso- 
system may include home and work, school and church, or any of 
the other microsystems ' in which the person participates. The 
developing person is the primary link which binds the mesosystem. 
The next circle is the exosystem which consists of one or more 
settings that do not directly involve the developing person as 
an active participant but in which events occur that affect, or 
are affected by,' what happens in settings that do contain the 
developing person. The exosystem can include the parents' 
workplaces and social networks, the neighborhood, the religious 
and social organizations, the legal system. The final circle 
is the macrosystem which encompasses and is made up of the micro- ^ 
meso-, and exosystems. it refers to the consistency or pattern 
observed within a given culture or subculture. Although cultures 
and subcultures differ qualitatively, they have in common certain 
types of settings, roles, relations, and intersetting connections. 
The macrosystem includes societal institutions and ideologies, 
e.g., in the United States , democratic form of government, the 
work ethic ^ capitalism. This ecological framework will be 
discussed later as the conceptual framework of this study is 
further developed . 

It may be interesting to look at a few other authors whose 
^writings fit into an ecological framework. Moos (1979) , for 
example, presents a social-ecological framework to evaluate 
educational settings. He states that the social-ecological 
setting in which students function affects their attitudes and 
moods, behavior and performance, and self -concept and general 
sense of well-being. He discusses a conceptual framework that 
illustrates the relevance of four domains of environmental 
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variables to the evaluation of educational settings: the 
physical setting^ organizational factors, the human aggregate, 
and social climate. He focuses on the extent to which the 

..-.soclaL^-climate.-'is-determlned--by-a-nd-mediat — 

the other three domains. For example, the influence of the 
physical environment (open-plan classes) on student development 
may be mediated by an effect on the social environment (increased 
cohesion) . Cohesion and ^ involvement in a work setting determine' 
and are determined by employees' concern about and commitment 
to their jobs and the enthusiasm and construe tiveness they 
display. 

-Focusing on another aspect of an ecological systems approach, 
Greenberger et al. (in press) are investigating what they consider 
an unexplored phenomenon of adolescence: the world of work. 
Having developed a psychosocial model of maturity which uses a 
per son-environment-interaction concept, they look at adolescent 
participation in the part-time labor force and its effect on 
family and peer relations. Their preliminary findings indicate 
that adolescents who work are learning about relationships, 
although the workplace is not conducive to close personal 
relationships. It is possible that various characteristics of 
adolescents' jobs, such as working alone, under time pressure, 
on irregular schedules, combined with the nature of the job 
itself, make their work experiences of marginal value for 
developing meaningful relationships with others or positive 
attitudes • toward their future full-time work. 

Woditsch, in a paper for the National Institute of Education, 
provides some very interesting ideas on the purposes of 
schooling which complement the concept of an ecological systems 
approach to human development. Role-taking skills teach students 
to fit into societal prescriptions for individual behavior 
in the role of parent, citizen, consumer, and worker. Role-making 
skills develop a capacity to make one self-competent, since they 
involve a set of highly transferable, generic competencies,.: 
Though both role taking and role making are useful skills, ^the 
author argues that the latter is neglected by educators. In a 
systems model with its rule of dynamic relationships, it is 
useful to consider what kinds of things students learn and what 
will best enable them to cope with a changing environment. 

Hamilton (1980) convincingly argues for an ecological perspec- 
tive to comprehend how work experience affects employability . In 
his review of research on work experience and employability he 
suggests the strength of an ecological perspective is that it 
assumes reciprocal, rather" than one-way relations. He further 
recommends that attention be paid to the interactions among the 
workplace and the other settings in which youth develop. 



Ecological research employs a systems approach. Systems 
theory surrounds and permeates the preceding discussion of 
person-situation-interaction. The major characteristic of a 
* 3y s t1em s mo3'e 

quality of the connections and interactions among systems 
(Compton and Galaway 1979) . We see that each person acquires 
a unique micro- , meso-, and macrosystem perspective. This 
perspective contributes to how an individual will relate to new 
experiences in new environments. 

Systems studies ^ and in particular Dr. Bronf enbrenner ' s 
ecological model of human development, present testable rules 
for understanding how components of a social system relate, 
thereby making it possible to hypothesize and then test rules 
regarding how to relate the environments of home, family, school, 
community, and work. In particular it is possible to examine 
selected interrelations existing among multiple settings in 
which the developing person actively participates 

(Bronf enbrenner ' s mesosystem) . In order to examine interrelations 
among settings, we will first describe some significant 
characteristics of the immediate setting containing the developing 
person and some patterns of activities in this setting 
(Bronf enbrenner ' s microsystem) . Specifically, we will be looking 
at the multisetting participation of high school students who 
participate in experiential learning programs which place them 
in a variety of work settings. Our purpose is to better under- 
stand how these programs assist youth in their transition from 
the roles of students to those of adult workers. We will 
compare background characteristics with students* status as 
nonworkers, independent workers, and program workers, and 
examine these relationships as to the capacity for communication 
students feel with adults. 
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CHAPTER II 



RESEARCH APPROACH 



An Ecological Approach 

As presented by Dr. Bronf enbrenner (1980), ecological research 
Requires (1) looking at environmental influences as independent 
Variables, (2) looking at the environment in which one lives, and 
(3) looking at links between settings. In this study we 
look at the social boundaries between the subsystems (micro- 
systems) of home, school, community, and work. Following systems? 
theory we assume that relationships among systems and components 
Within systems place restrictions on individuals which make the 
transition to nev; systems problematic. However, systems can be 
irelated in ways which are more or less functional in assisting 
persons in the transition process. 

Using Dr. Bronf enbrenner ' s model, each setting is a micro- 
System. 

. . . a pattern of activities, roles and 
interpersonal relations experienced by 
the developing person in a given setting 
with particular physical and material 
characteristics {Bronf enbrenner 1979, p. 22). 

We are assuming that there is an adequate difference in the 
Activities performed; the roles assumed; and the content, recipro- 
C!ity, and balance of power between youth and adults in the settincrs 
of home, school, and work to treat them as different microsystems. 
On the same basis we made a distinction between experience in a 
Work setting resulting from an independent search for employment 
And experience in a work setting related to an educational program. 

In looking for how systems can be related in a functional 
Planner to assist youth in making the transition to work environ- 
Hients / we selected the following propositions from Dr. Bronf enbren- 
iler's model of an ecology of human development. 

A mesosystem comprises the interrelations 
among two or more settings in which the 
developing person actively participates 
(Bronf enbrenner 1979, p. 25) . 
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The developmental potential of a setting 
in a mesosystem is enhanced if a person's 
initial transition into that setting is 
not made alone r that is, if he enters the 

n*ew**^settlng ■ ■'in^"'the'"^company'^o 

persons v;ith whom he ^has participated in 
prior settings (Bronf enbrenner 1979, p. 212) . 

The developmental potential of a setting is 
increased as a function of the number of 
^ supportive links existing betv^een that set- 

ting and other settings (Bronf enbrenner 1979 , 
p. 215) . 

In applying the propositions which Dr. Bronf enbrenner present 
our task was to convert these statements of proposed relationships 
to hypotheses and then to define elements of linkage between 
settings in terms of variables which can be defined in operational 
terms, quantified and tested statistically. The research hypoth- 
eses and definition of variables follows. 



Hypotheses 

In our adaptation of Dr. Bronf enbrenner ' s model, the research 
objective v/as to determine how different patterns of linking the 
microsystem of a work setting with other microsystems in which 
youth participate contribute to youth perceiving adults as 
capable of understanding their needs and feeling at ease commun- 
icating with adults. In addition, we hoped to identify character- 
istics of the participants and their family environments which 
may influence hov; youth will engage in and interpret experience 
in work settings. 

In this regard v/e have made a slight departure from the 
systems model as presented. In a systems approach communication 
is often described as an independent variable which reflects a 
process occurring between levels of the system. Communication as 
measured in this study is a predisposition to communicate v/ith 
adults and hence a intermediary variable in a systems model. We 
use communication as a dependent variable in the analysis. The 
following specific hypotheses were tested: 

1. There is a significant and positive relationship 
between participation in multiple settings and the 
dependent measures, empathy and communication. 

2. There is a significant and positive relationship 
between the number of transition links between the 
microsystems of home and work, school and work, home 
and program, and school and program; and scores on 
the dependent measures, empathy and communication. 
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3. There is a significant and positive relationship 
between the number of support links for youth 
participating in work settings and scores on the 

depe nde n t«--measure Sv~-empa thy— and— GommuniG afeio n . — 



Variables 

As we asked ourselves what factors may influence how different 
young people perceive and react to different environments in which 
adults are present, we thought about both characteristics of the 
youth and the home environment. Age, sex, and race were defined 
as environmental characteristics; the reaction or disposition 
such characteristics engender in the environment creates an . 
environmental influence. The second group of environmental vari- 
ables we selected are characteristics of the family setting which 
we believe may influence how youth interpret their experience 
with men and women in v/ork settings. 

For this study we treated home, school, school activities, 
other activities, and work settings as different environments in 
which youth form dyadic relationships with adults. The work 
setting is the environment which we consJ.der a potential develop- 
mental setting for learning to communicate with adults. The student 
is the developing individual within the microsystem of a work 
setting . Participation in a work setting may occur as a part-time 
job or as part of a school-based program v;hich uses the v/orksite 
for education, training, or expanding career awareness.' 

A further explanation of the major groups according to work 
and program experience and the treatment of extracurricular 
activities is in order. Using both teacher classification of 
students by the work experience programs offered as well as res- 
ponse data on program participation and employment we initially 
classified youth as having no work or program experience (00) ; 
having programmatic experience only (01) ; having independent 
experience in work settings only (10) ; and having both independent 
and programmatic experience in work settings (11) . Program- 
related experience was defined as enrollment in the programs 
offered by the school. An initial analysis of our questionnaire 
responses required modification of the initial variai>les. Program 
experience only (01) was reclassified with (11) as a variable 
because of few respondents in that category. Two program groups 
were added: CETA Summer Youth Programs and a category containing 
miscellaneous programs . 

In an attempt to obtain a measure of the relative degree of 
participation and variety of activities in which an individual 
student is involved, participation in school activities was 
defined as (1) no participation, (2) some participation, and 
(3) a lot of participation. We also asked students to enumerate 
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membership in other activities such as scouting^ music groups, 
and volunteer work^ versus no membership. 

in— u s in g— a n— e c oi og ic ai— mo d ei- 1 o-*-s tu d y ^human^ b eh a v io r --th e — ~ 

research assumes that the way and extent to -which several settings 
are linked influences what may occur within a single setting. 
Entry in a new or different set-ting involves making a transition 
to a new environment. Initial experience in a work setting 
requires a major transition to the norms, roles, and activities 
of that environment. On a daily basis movement from home to 
school to work involves transitions. During the day as students 
move from home to school, from school to work, and from work to 
home, they may be eased' into the transition from one environment 
to the other through supports in the mesosystem. If the student 
is accompanied initially to a new work environment by a. friend, 
teacher, or other adult with whom the youth has a poisitive rela- 
tionship^ then the transition to that nev; environment will be 
smoother and will have the potential for earlier success than if 
the student goes alone. Similarly^ if parents and friends are 
involved appropriately in the selection of a work experience 
setting, the experience that youth has should offer greater 
opportunity for . growth than if these conditions were not present. 
This means of bridging environments and providing continuity 
establishes a firmer basis from v/hich the individual can try out 
new perspectives and behaviors. 

The additive quality of participation in settings suggests 
the concept of "the rich get richer and the poor get poorer." For 
example, a student may first join church choir, then high school 
cho ir f then a school club, maybe a team sport, and then may 
consider a part-time job. This sequence can be seen as both 
building social skills and using success to breed further success. 
Development is thereby enhanced. With this pattern we hoped to 
raise the question of whether we could predict a proclivity to 
enter a work environment, capacity to feel at ease there, and 
perception of adults as real individuals instead of stereotypes 
by the number of experiences youth have had in extracurricular 
activities / community activities, and work settings. 

Dr, Bronf enbrenner ' s propositions say that even without a 
direct link to a new environment, support can be provided indirect- 
ly. For example^ having friends at the v/orkplace and talking about 
work with friends ^ teachers, or parents can provide necessary 
encouragement^ guidance, and other supports to maintain oneself 
in the new setting. Further, the number of supportive links 
itself is significant . 

In further expansion of this hypothesis^ Dr. Bronf enbrenner 
proposes that if the supportive links are made by persons with 
whom the person has a primary dyadic relationship, such as family 
members or teachers ^ there is greater potential for development 
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in the new setting. Following this line of reasoning, if parents, 
teachers, or other primary persons are nonsupport ive or not pre- 
sent as possible linking agents, there is less opportunity or 
perhaps no opportunity for development in the new setting. 

We chose these hypotheses to aid us in' looking for patterns 
of relationships across environments that may help account for 
the differences in how youth benefit from experience in work 
settings. For measurement purposes we converted Dr. Bronfenbren- 
ner's hypothesis of mesosystem linkages to questions designed to 
determine whether conditions for linkage are present. We. desig- 
nated links which assist youth in making a transition to a new 
environment and links which provide ongoing support to the 
participant. Links were further categorized as pertaining to 
work experience (links 3) and to program-related work experience 
( links 4) . 

A summary of the independent variables used for the study 
appears m figure 1. These variables are categorized as back- 
Inr?rans??JSS^jin£i!^' "^^^^^^^^^^"9 participation, support linki., 

und..^^^nJr^°2^''^^ °^ development is a model for 

understanding how environmental systems influence the ootential 
for human development in a given setting. Wha^L c?ns?dl?ed 
human development depends on the interest of the researcher For 
seLroreas: ^^^^^^P^^^t ^ adolescence inLuaesTnTn aril's e/'''' 
sense of ease in communicating with adults and a perspective of 
lTa%tlurTll\f understanding the needs of youth'^ISriLSina 
as a resource to them. Our assumption is that in order to move ' 
toward a coworker relationship, youth need to view Jdn^i-^ 
iv ZutT^' '^^^ caS'lLrn. "IK ease'o? SoSf^Jt'felt 

adul?s • caL^?!^''?'-''^''^"?."'^^^ ^^^^^^ their perspective of ■ - 

measured bSJi^ to empathize with them are dependent variables 
measured by the scales, communication and empathy. Fiaure 2 
shows the Items making up the communication Ld empat^rscaLs. 

.c=i.or9^" addition to creating these two dependent variables, we 

work settings may be demanding, difficult, or evin i!^i?2SL ? 
?Sr ToTtt "^'^^ negative, ';till a^lU^:intll\:TenToik, 
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FIGURE 1: Independent Variables 

Background Characteristics 
Personal Characteristics 

SEX Male or Female as indicated by respondent. 

RACE White or Minority as taken from permanent 

. records. ..^Minority,.i.n ..this .,case_. includes . 

Blacks and Orientals. 

GPA Grade Point Average taken from permanent 

records; based on four point scale. 

AGE 15, 16, 17, 18, and over 18 years of age as 

indicated by respondent. 

Family Characteristics 

WHO LIVE WITH Mother; Mother and Father? Father; Guardians; 

Other (such as spouse or relative) 

PARENT EMPLOYED Father only is employed; Mother only; both 
Father and Mother; neither. 

Multisetting Participation 
PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
PARTICIPATION IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 
NUMBER OF JOBS HELD 
WHO YOUTH LIVE WITH 



SUPPORT LINKS-3 IN WORK ENVIRONMENT 

Item Number* 

1. Having parents who know the employers 

2. Talking about work experiences at home 

3. Talking about work experiences with teachers 

4. Talking about work experiences with friends 

10. Having an employer visit the home 

11. Having parents know a lot about school, job, employer, 
and program (if applicable) 

12. Having parents favor participation in current job 



TltANSITION LINKS-3 IN WORK ENVIRONMENT 

Item Number* 

5. Having school friends at the seune work site 

6. Having feunily member at work site 

7. Having feunily member know someone at work site 

8. Knowing someone personally at work site before 
beginning work 

9. Talking with work supervisor prior to starting work 



SUPPORT LINKS-4 IN PROGRAM 

Item Number* 

2. Parents talking with coordinators or counselors about 
stucient work experiences 

3. Student and coordinator, coordinator and employer, and 
parents and coordinator meeting frequently 

4. Coordinator visiting student* s home 

8. Parents/guardians feeling happy about student participation 
in program 



TRANSITION LINKS-4 IN PROGRAM 

Item Number* 

1. Parents accompanying student for first discussion with 
coordinator about entering program 

5. Student knowing program coordinator personally before 
entering program 

6. Coordinator accompanying student on first visit to employer 

7. Knowing other students in work experience progreun prior 
to entry 



* See Parts iii and IV of the questionnaire for the actual 
questions (Appendix A) . 
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FIGURE 2: Dependent Variables, 

Empathy and Communication Scales 

Item Number* 

EMPATHY * 

1. Most older adults respect student opinions. 

2. Older adults are too old fashioned in their ideas. 

3. Older adults are not able to understand the problems 
of students. 

4. Older adults are willing to consider students' solutions 
to problems. 

5. Older adults don't realize that things are different 
today from when they were teenagers. 

6. So far as ideas are concerned, students and older- 
adults live in different worlds. 

7. Older adults do understand today ' s students. 

8. Most older adults are not willing to listen to 
students . 

9. Older adults are out of step with the times. 

10. The best way to handle older adults is to tell them 
what they want to hear. 

11. Older adults are forever sticking their noses into 
things that are none of their business. 

12. Older adults don't deal with problems of students 
very well . 

13. Older adults are set in their wa^s. 

14. Older adults are really interested in students. 

COMMUNICATION 

L5. I feel more comfortable around older adults than 

around friends my age. 
16. In a group of older adults, T don't say what I think 

because I'm afraid they may not like me. 
L7 . Older adults are interested in the same things that 

interest me. 

18. Most of my friends are older adults. 

19. I feel free to say what I want around older adults. 

20. How well do you feel you get along with older adults? 

21. How comfortable do you feel talking" with your guidance 
counselor? *^ 

22. How often do you take time to talk with one of your 
teachers about things which interest you? 

23. How well do you feel you get along v/ith your teachers? 

24. Hov7 often do you choose to talk with older members of 
— your -family about - things which- interest you? 



See part II of the questionnaire, (Appendix A) . 
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Data Collection 



In order to have a data base with which to look for patterns 
of linking home, work, and school, we wanted a single comprehensive 
high school which would meet the following criteria. " It should 
offer at least three different programs which place youth in work 
environments as part of their education. To build upon the first 
year of the study, we wanted the programs to. include experience- 
based career education and cooperative education. Second, we 
wanted a high school with students representing families with 
lov7, moderate, and high incomes. We also wanted a student 
population with both black and white students in the student body 
and in work experience programs as well. Another criterion was 
that the programs studied be established and successful according 
to local criteria used to evaluate that particular effort. The 
availability of school faculty who would be interested in the 
kinds of questions to be asked and willing to assist in data 
collection was another major consideration. 

Gainesville High School, Gainesville, Georg^ia, met all of 
these criteria. In addition, the experience-bas'ed 'career educa- 
tion program in the school is not only well established but has 
as a program objective learning to relate to adults. Further the 
work experience programs offered — experience-based career educa^ 
tion, distributive education , and vocational office training — are 
not targeted toward a specific group of students such as potential 
dropouts. 

After selection of the school site, the next decision was 
which students should respond to the questionnaire . In order to 
limit the influence of grade level on student responses and to 
concentrate our a'ttention on youth of work age, we limited our 
study to youth in the eleventh and twelfth grades. Since it was 
possible to obtain responses from all students in those grade 
levels, it was therefore not necessary to sample. Therefore, the 
population studied was all eleventh and! twelfth grade students 
attending Gainesville High School, a comprehensive high school 
serving a very heterogeneous community outside Atlanta. 

Of the eight subscales developed in the first year of the 
study we selected two which had proved reliable and valid in - 
instrument development. Further, these scales called empathy 
and communication, measure the degree to which youth are at ease 
talking with adults and whether youth perceive adults as capable 
of understanding them. (The dependent variables the questionnaire 
measures appear in figure 2 ..). We then wrote questions designed 
"to ' £ ilT" in-^the ecological framework . We' wanted to 'elicit" factual ' 
information about the involvement of self, family members, and 
friends in certain environments as well as questions about the 
degree of involvement of parents, friends, and teachers in talking 
about, visiting, or participating in^ work environments or program 
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experiences. In addition, we asked respondents whether, hov7/ cr.d 
why experience in work settings had changed their perceptions of 
adults, 

Prog'ram coordinators and the school counselor who assists in 
enrolling students in programs were asked to provide written 
answers to questions about their role in the program, a description 
of how the program operates, facts about funding and administration 
of the program, an explanation of student recruitment and selec- 
tion, the procedure for placing students in work settings, and a 
description of the means used to communicate with employees and 
parents. Copies of program guides, manuals, evaluation forms, 
and other printed materials were collected. Coordinator and 
counselor questionnaires appear in Appendix B, ; ' ~ : 

The student questionnaire was given to all juniors and 
seniors present in school on one of three consecutive days during 
May 1980. Questionnaires were given as a group to students 
enrolled in experience-based career education, distributive educa- 
tion, and vocational office training, A total of 320 students 
completed the questionnaire. Race and grade point average were 
obtained for each student from permanent records, 



Description of Programs 

So far we have discussed programmatic work experience as one 
type of experience in a work setting. Within this broad category 
there are many dif f erent ' programs7 The purpose of this section 
is to present an overview of the learning-in-work programs at 
Gainesville High, School — Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) , 
Distributive Education (DE) , and Vocational Office Traiijing (VOT) , 
Information was gathered from the questionnaires that were 
filled out by the program coordinators and the guidance counselor 
(see Appendix B) and from descriptive program materials they sent 
to us. These descriptions of the programs in which the students 
participate should enhance the interpretation of the student 
questionnaire data. 

The process by which a Gainesville High School student enters 
EBCE, DE, or VOT may begin when that student talks with the 
guidance counselor who serves as a coordinator and disseminator 
of information to students and parents. This counselor interprets 
the primary purpose and entry requirements of the program and 
then refers students to the appropriate program coordinator. She 
bases her recommendations on her knowledge of the student • s prior 
' school "peFfom She states" tF^^ 

who go into these programs have usually achieved the necessary 
maturity level to function in a job setting. In addition, the 
student must have accumulated an appropriate number of credits 
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toward graduation, a factor that may discourage students with 
academic difficulties. She describes students who enter the 
program as individualistic, maturing, aspiring, inquisitive, 
adventuresome, dependable,' growing, and enthusiastic. 



The Programs 

Each program will be described in terms of the coordinator's 
role, purpose and background, funding and administration, and 
evaluation. Similarities and differences across the three 
programs will be suromarized after the program itself, students,, 
and linkages have been discussed. 

EBCE. The learning coordinator works on an individual 
basis with students to help them set goals, plan activities, 
use resources, and learn from their experiences. She assigns 
credit and contacts employers to monitor student progress . 

The purpose of EBCE is to give students the opportunity 
to explore and evaluate career options through proj ects . Also 
included are basic and life skills. The program has been in 
operation for three years and has had a stable enrollment. 
Funding for the first two years was part D, Three Year 
Vocational Education Grant; the local system supported the 
program in its third year. Participants receive from one to 
three quarter hours of academic credit per quarter, according 
to student needs. Participants do not receive pay. Checklist 
and monitoring worksheets are used by coordinators, students, 
and employers for evaluations. Follow-up on graduates is done 
by personal contact. 

D.E. The teacher-coordinator's role in relation to the 
students is to provide instruction, coordination, promotion, 
public relations, selection, placement, and graduate follow-up. 
To employers, he explains the training plans, tax credit, and 
evaluation. 

The purpose of the DE curriculum is to provide the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary in distributive and 
marketing occupations to enable the student to work toward a 
career objective. Each teacher-coordinator plans a course of 
study that suits -the needs of students and needs of the community; 
and that is compatible with the coordinator's abilities and back- 
ground. The program has been in operation for three years and 
enrollment has been growing. Funding is 9 0 percent state and ■ 
10 percent local. Participants receive five hours of credit for 
the year if they meet requirements determined by a payroll grading 
system .and -class grades Participants are paid $3 ;10* to ' $4 . sv"-"'- 
per hour depending on experience and type of employment. The 
teacher-coordinator and employer file evaluations of student 
progress.- Follow-up survey is required by the state and is 
completed by MIS index cards filled out by the student and sent 
to the state for tabulation. 
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VOT. Some of the activities for which the coordinator is 
responsible include organizing conferences with prospective 
program students and employers, parents, administrators, advisory 
groups, and students seeking employment information; checking 
student records to determine special aptitudes and abilities 
prior to job placement; maintaining student personnel records; 
developing and preparing functional training materials for 
students; planning and supervising student learning experiences 
provided by on-the-job training with employers; coordinating 
visits to work- training stations; and conducting equipment and 
employment surveys . 

The purposes of the VOT program are to provide a realistic 
means of meeting the vocational needs of students by giving them 
greater opportunity to explore and pursue their interests and 
aptitudes; to facilitate the transition between school and 
employment; to present, develop, and refine office skills 
necessary for job competency by providing a school- job-laboratory ; 
and to prepare students for full-time employment following 
graduation and for job advancement. This is the first year of 
operation for VOT, which has both state and local funding. 
Students receive five hours of academic credit for VOT classroom 
work and five for satisfactory worksite performance. Most 
students are paid the minimiom wage of $3.10 per hour. Evaluation 
is done by learner self -evaluation , and coordinator and employer 
observations. Follow-up will be done by mailed questionnaire 
and telephone contact. 

The Students 

The answers given by coordinators regarding student selection 
and placement in work settings were so similar for all programs 
that they will be discussed together. Differences relate to 
the purposes of each program. 

Brcpchures explaining each program are ..given to all juniors 
and seniors in their homerooms. Teachers in business and 
career classes explain and promote DE and VOT. In addition, 
recruiting booths are set up in the main school lobby during 
the lunch period. Applicants for EBCE must be on schedule to 
graduate, have a low record of absence and no disciplinary 
record. They need to be good independent learners, trustworthy, 
dependable, and capable of handling the freedom EBCE allows. 
Applicants for DE must be trustworthy, able to work without 
...supeirv-ision able- - to^ drive -and- provide- their- ' 
For VOT, applicants must be at least sixteen and either a junior 
or senior with an overall C average and a C or better average in 
business classes taken. For all three programs students must be 
available for part-time work and able to obtain parental consent. 
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In all three programs socioeconomic status and academic 
ability: range from very low to very high. A large majority 
go to a junior college or a four-year university. In capacity 
to work with adults , EBCE students tend not to have worked 
with adults before^ about half of DE students have^ and all VOT 
students have. About half of the EBCE and DE students and 
ninety percent of VOT students- have held part-time jobs before. 

Reasons for enrolling in the programs are similar ^ accord- 
ing to the coordinators. Students seem to like learning on the 
job instead of at school. Most youth enrolled in the programs 
are involved in extracurricular activities, class activities ^ 
and/ or sports. The most significant contribution of the program 
to the students is increased self-confidence/ as well as 
independeiice , career motivation , and salable entry-level skills 
in DE and VOT. 

EBCE is targeted toward any student who can handle the 
freedom of exploring careers; DE and VOT are targeted toward 
students interested in the distributive and business fields. 
Factors that discourage student participation include the 
stigma attached to vocational education in a school where a 
large number are college-bound, school requirements ^ the extra 
time required for some extracurricular activities, and the 
lack of enough learning coordinators in EBCE. 

In the area of placement of students in work settings ^ 
again the three programs use similar criteria . Work settings 
must provide students with a wide range of appropriate, high 
quality experiences -while meeting the needs of the- students; 
and employers must be willing to cooperate in the learning experi- 
ences and evaluations. Students are placed in particular 
settings according to their interests and aptitudes/ where they 
are given increased responsibility as they prove they can 
handle it. 



Linking Homey School/ and 
Work Experience 

The reason for this set of questions on the coordinator 
questionnaire was to see how perceptions of coordinators fit 
with those of the students and how they both fit with our 
conceptual framework of an ecology of human development. ^ The 
ecological framework suggests that the programs would be 
.enhanced by mult isetting participation. 

According to these questions and the responses of the 
coordinators/ there is minimal participation by the parents 
in their sons' and daughters' work experience programs. 
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In EBCE, the learning coordinator contacts parents from 
one to five times per quarter, depending on the need for 
communication. Students' parents do not visit them at work, 
nor does the learning coordinator visit students at home. 
Parents are invited to an EBCE open house ;~ some have become 
resource people (employers) . The learning coordinator accompanies 
a student to the worksite only if the student needs special 
support. The learning coordinator talks with -^students ' employers 
an average of three times per quarter. 

In DE, the teacher-coordinator contacts parents frequently 
to infrequently depending on the students' progress and job. 
Parents sometimes visit students at work, depending on their 
interest; the teacher-coordinator does not visit students at 
home. Some parents are resource persons, and some serve on an 
advisory committee. The teacher-coordinator does not accompany 
students to their worksites but visits the employer at least 
twice per month. 

In VOT, the coordinator talks with each parent by phone 
at the beginning of the school year. One student said her 
parents -visited her training station. The coordinator visited 
eleven of seventeen homes at the beginning of the school year. 
Parents are informally involved with the program. The 
■coordinator accompanies a student to the worksite if she and 
the student agree that it is desirable. The coordinator talks 
with the students' employers once a month. 



Summary 

The coordinators' and counselors' questionnaires and the 
materials they i^ent us indicate that EBCE, DE, and VOT meet 
needs of both schools and students by providing alternatives to 
strictly traditional classroom learning . Students come to 
the programs already possessing most of the necessary skills for 
making it in the world of work. EBCE appears to meet the needs 
of students who are uncertain about which career path they. wish 
to pursue, inasmuch as students are given the opportunity to try 
out many different work settings and to specialize when they 
find one they like. DE and VOT students pursue specific 
interests in distributive and business occupations, respectively. 
All three offer hands-on experience in work settings together 
with guidance and support from program coordinators. All three 
attract students with a wide range of abilities and backgrounds. 

The theme of this study involves an ecological framework 
for human development in which mul.tisetting participation is 
thought to be a critical factor for developmental success. 
There seems to be very little planned or unplanned multisetting 



participation here; parents , employers, and coordinators seem 
to interact infrequently and haphazardly; and roles remain 
compartmentalized. This may be an area for improvement if the 
ecological framework proves . sound . At the same time, criteria 
for selecting program participants include evidence that youth 
already demonstrate characteristics associated with adult 
responsibilities: trustworthiness, promptness, dependability, 
and responsible use of time* 

Two observations therefore seem warranted* First, the 
current means of linking work experiences to school may not be 
ecologically supportive of youth who do not demonstrate adult- 
like worker qualities. These youth may not succeed in the 
programs. Perhaps taking an ecological approach to program 
planning and implementation would increase the likelihood that 
other youth could benefit. Secondly, looking at the qualities 
youth possess upon entering the program, one wonders whether an 
ecological approach to program planning could increase the 
extent to which the experience in a work environment challenges 
students and enhances skills initially developed in previous 
setting s . 

Having reviewed the work experience programs themselves and 
considered the type of student attracted to program participation, 
we will now look at the characteristics of the total sample. The 
following information describes the sample by demographic variables. 

Characteristics of the Sample 

A total of 320 students — 176 juniors and 144 seniors — 
completed the questionnaire. Table 1 displays the distribution 
of the sample by race, sex, and grade. The following categories 
were used for classifying respondents: 

4 

Total sample — All 320 youth who filled out the 
questionnaire 

Work experience — Youth who indicated they had held 

a paying job for three months or 
more 



Programs — Youth who had been previously or were 

currently enrolled in a work experience 
program for three months or more 

Three programs were provided as part of the school curriculum: 

EBCE — Experience-Based Career Education 

DE — Distributive Education 

VOT — Vocational Office Training 
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TABLE 1: Distribution of Population 
by Race, Sex, and Grade 



Race 
White Black 



Sex 



Male 



Female 



Grade 



11 





JL 




N 


% 


JL 


% 


N 


% 


JL 


J_ 


JL 






















Work Status 
























Total Group 


245 


77% 


72 


23% 


151 


48% 


166 


52% 


175 


55% 


142 


Work Experience 


200 


77% 


.60 


23% 


127 


49% 


133 


51% . 


138 


53% 


122 


Program 


80 


71% 


32 


29% 


50 


44% 


62 


56% 


44 


38% 


68 


Program 
























EBCE 


16 


84% 


3 


16% 


3 


16% 


16 


84% 


4 


21% 


15 


DE 


3& 


95% 


2 


5% 


29 


74% 


10 


26% 


13 


33% 


26 


' VOT 


10 


83% 


2 


17% 


0 


00% 


12 


100% 


3 


25% 


9 


CETA 


2. 


17% 


10 


83% 


7 


58% 


5 


41% 


5 


42% 


7 


Other 


16 


52% 


15 


48% 


11 


35% 


12 


65% 


19 


61% 


12 



12 



45% 
47% 
62% 



79%. 

67% 

75%: 

58%: 

39% 



* There are between 3-9 missing respondents for sex and grade by 
program classifications and work status. 
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The following additional programs were listed by the students: 

CETA--Coinprehensive Employment Training Act, 
Summer Youth Programs 

Other — Work experience programs v;hich could not 
be identified as belonging to one of the 
programs defined by school or CETA 

Looking at racial composition of the enrollments^ we see 
that the relative participation of whites and blacks in groups 
representing the total sample, work experience^ and programs is 
about the same and reflects the racial composition of the total 
group, which is approximately 77 percent whites, 23 percent 
blacks.- As to participation by blacks and whites by specific 
program, the number of respondents per program classification 
is so small that the addition of one student greatly changes 
the racial balance as reflected by percentages. One can say 
that the overall ratio of white participants to blacks is three 
or four to one with two exceptions. In distributive education, 
the ratio is twelve to one. In CETA, the ratio is reversed with 
one white participant to five blacks. Without much more infor- 
mation about the distributive education program, it would be 
inappropriate to assign any significance to the difference in 
racial balance exhibited by that program. If minority status 
reflects lower socioeconomic status in the Gainesville area, 
that fact could account for greater minority participation in 
CETA, as well as in the "other'V category. In general, . 
participation in work and work experience programs reflects the 
overall racial composition of the student body. 

The distribution of students by sex across categories reveals 
some interesting patterns. Looking first at the major groups 
of work experience status, we see that there are slightly more 
females than males in the population, which is reflected in each 
of the major categories. However, looking at specif ic groups 
v^e see that the ratio of females to males in EBCE is five to 
one; in DE, almost one to three; and in VOT there are no males 
at all . 

Looking at grade level, we see that there are a higher 
percentage of youth in programs in the twelfth grade than in 
the eleventh and also that a higher percentage of youth in 
school-related programs are in the twelfth grade. Youth in 
CETA are about equally distributed between the eleventh and 

twelfth grades. More youth who . indicated "other" as program 

are in the eleventh grade than in the twelfth grade. 

Another screen used to consider and, therefore, to classify 
students in high school is whether they are thought to be good 
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students. That assessment is often based chiefly on the student's 
grade point average (GPA) rather than aptitude or effort. For 
our purposes, GPA is important as an indication of "fit" or 
chance for success in meeting the normative expectations of 
school, as defined by an administration and teaching- staff who 
are -older adults. Another way GPA-may be important to serve 
as a barometer of other characteristics which may make students 
more or less likely^to allocate time and interest to gaining 
experience in work settings or to achieve acceptance in various 
work environments. For example, some students who earn very 
high grades do so with a great investment . of time and interest. 
Such students may perceive time spent in a work setting as not 
worth the effort. On the other hand, students with low grades 
may also not be able to put time into work environments or may 
lack the basic skills which would make them candidates for employ-" 
ment, internship, or training experiences. Also we believe 
that there is a minimum level of activity, competence, and 
motivation required to get along in either school or work. Those 
who are less psychologically involved in school, as determined by 
a GPA below 2.0/ would be unlikely to combine employment or a 
work experience program with school attendance. 

Tables 2 and 3 were prepared to provide two different ways 
of considering GPA for students grouped by employment status. 
Table 2 shows GPA for the person at the fiftieth and ninetieth 
percentiles of the distribution for each group. Looking at this 
table, we see that overall the distribution of GPA is very 
similar across the groups. This fact suggests that many of those 
who participate in work environments while they are in school 
are good students J 

Table 3 displays the percentage of students with GPA's 
ranging from 1.0-2.4, 2.5-3.0, and 3.1-4.0 who are in the 
total sample, in work experience, and in. work related programs. 
For the program group, there is a higher percentage of youth with 
a 1.0-2.4 GPA. Programs are more highly representative of the 
average or "C" student. One should note that this category in- 
cludes CETA and "other." Students who are independent workers 
are less represented than the total sample in the 3.0-4.0 
category. 

As noted in the review of the first year of the study, parti- 
cipation in extracurricular activities was a major predictor of 
scores on the dependent variables. For that reason it is important 
to look at reported participation in extracurricular activities. 
Further^ in terms of multisetting participation , the amount of 
prior experience in additional settings in which there are 
significant role relationships with adults reveals some prior 
practice in making a transition to a new environment in which 
adults are involved in some -capacity. 



TABLE 2 : Grade Point Average by 

50th and 90th Percentiles 



Work Status 

Total Sample 
Work Experience 
Program 

Program 

EBCE 

DE 

VOT 

CETA 

Other 



GPA at 50th 
Percentile 

2.7 
2.7 
2.5 



2.8 
2.5 
2.6 
2.3 
2 . 3 



GPA at 90th 
Percentile 

3.7 
3.7 
3.0 



3.5 
3.1 
2.9 
2.8 
2.9 



TABLE 3: Grade Point Average 

by Work Status and Program 



VJork Status 

Total Sample* 

VJork 

Program 



Number and Percent by GPA Category 
1.0-2.4 2.5-3.0 3.1 - 4.0 



N 



% 



64 20% 
85 33% 
53 47% 



N 

118 
104 
47 



%_ 

37% 
40% 
42% 



N 



% 



137 43% 
71 27% 
12 11% 



1 Missing 



26 



38 



In order to discover a pattern of participation in work 
environments that may be significant, it is most useful to look 
at the extreme response categories: no participation or a lot 
of part icipat ion • As in the previous tables / the patterns of 
responses for students in the major categories shown in table 
4 afe^ very similar. At the program level there are some 
diffe*rences of interest. The students enrolled in EBCE report 
the greatest involvement in activities. In contrast/ twenty-five 
percent of the students in VOT report no participation in 
activities. Youth with experience in CETA programs represent 
the normal distribution of participation, ranging from none to 
a lot. From this information, one could expect that the youth 
most facile in interpersonal relationships with adults would be 
those enrolled in EBCE and the least, those in VOT. In both 
of these programs, there are many more girls than boys. 

The major environment in which youth form dyadic relation- 
ships with adults is the nuclear family. We considered it 
important to investigate whether one parent or two parents were 
present in the home and which parent was employed. The fact that 
a youth had access to two parents broadens the scope of interaction, 
and also makes it possible to have a relationship with both an 
adult man and woman. Also, the question of no parent, one parent, 
or both parents suggests, a family disposition toward employment, 
particularly in regard to support of work experience for younq women. 



TABLE 4: 



Participation of Youth in 
Extracurricular Activities 
by Work Status and Program 



Percent Responding 
By Level of Participation 



Work Status 



None 



Some or 
a Lot 



Total Sample 
Work Experience 
Program* 



15% 
14% 
17% 



85% 
85% 
83% 



Program 



EBCE 
DE 



6% 
-10% 
25% 
2 5%. 
14% 



94% 
90% 
75% 
75% 
86% 



VOT 

CETA 

Other 



* 



5 Missing Responses 
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Table 5 shows the percentage of students in each group who 
live in families where two parents are present and the percentage 
who live in families where both parents are employed outside the 
home. Across the major categories, approximately seventy-five per- 
cent of the students are in families where two parents are present. 
Looking at specific programs, we see a striking difference 
between VOT, EBCE, and DE students, nearly all of whom live in 
families where two parents are present, and CETA students where 
fewer than half of the students live in two-parent households. 
Nearly half of all students live in households where they have 
access to a male and female role model of worker. For the students 
in CETA, where there are fewer two-parent households, only about 
one-third of the students have two employed parents at home. 



TABLE 5: Who Students. Live With and 

Which Parent Is Employed for 
Youth by Work Status and 
Program Membership 



Percent Responding * 

Live With F ather & 

Father & Mother Mother Work 



Work Status 

Total Sample 78% 37% 

Work Experience 79% 49%' 

Program 74% 50% 

Program 

EBCE 90% 63% 

DE 79% 56% 

VOT 92% 5 0% 

CETA . 42% 33% 

Other 65% 40% 

* Percent rounded to nearest whole percent. 



The analysis presented in the next chapter takes each of 
these demographic characteristics of youth surveyed into account 
in the model designed to test for patterns of relationships among 
elements of the ecological environment of youth and. scores on the 
dependent measures- In this way we not only consider participation 
in work or programs but also the interaction of such 
characteristics such as race, sex anj3 GPA. 
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CHAPTER 
ANALYSIS AND 



III 

FINDINGS 



Ecological Model 

The analysis objective was to construct a model through 
which we could identify patterns of relationships among 
independent and dependent variables which in real life situations 
are interrelated. A core'lrnodel was constructed that combines 
the. independent variables of background characteristics^ multi- 
setting participation, and support and transition links. Thes^ 
variables were summarized in figure 1, 

. How youth perceive their communication with adults was 
treated as... tWQ . dependent, measures that for convenience we 
called communication and empathy. The first variable, 

communication , measures the; relative .ease, or comfort youth feel in 

approaching "^arid talking with adults who are twenty years of 
age or older. The term older adult was used in questionnaire 
items to acknowledge that many youth feel they are becoming adults r 
but to differentiate between those over twenty and youth under 
the age of twenty. The second variable, labelled empathy, 
measures a generalized view of adults as being more or less 
capable of understanding the life style and needs of youth. 

Analysis of covariance with all variables entered 
simultaneously was used to test whether the variables used' in 
the core model would show significant relationships to average 
scores on the two dependent variables. Analysis was sequenced 
in three stages to correspond to the population of students 
grouped according to whether they had had experience in a work 
setting for three months or more or had been in a work experience - 
program for three months or more. The three stages are (1) total 
sample, (2) youth with work experience, and (3) youth with program 
and work experience. 

For the total sample the major settings in which youth 
participate are home, classroom, school activities, and other 
activities*. Youth with work experience participate in the 
additional setting of the workplace. Program students participate 
,in two additional settings, program and work. For the v/ork 
experience sample, the number of jobs held and links to work 
settings are additional variables. Links through the program 
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are added as independent variables for the last sample/ those 
with both work and program experience. Stages of the analysis 
correspond to the parts of the questionnaire as shown in 
figure 3. All respondents completed parts I and II; those with 
work experience completed parts I, II, and III; and finally 
those with program experience completed parts I, II/ III/ and 
IV. With each stage of analysis there are fewer respondents 
in the sample. For this reason/ the basic model required 
modification in the third stage of analysis in order to maintain 
adequate cell size for each variable. 



FIGURE 3: Items Completed 

by Response Groups 

Questionnaire Sections " 

I II III IV 

Background Communication & Work Program 
Inf ormat io n Empa t hy Sc al e s Experience Experience 



Group N 



Total 320 

Sample x x . ' 

Work 261 

Experience x x x 

Program 113 

Experience x x x ^ x 

X = sections of questionnaire completed 



To create the core model it was necessary to chose between 
the variables grade level and age* The grade level of a respon- 
dent (eleventh or twelfth) and age (that ranged from fifteen to 
eighteen or older) are closely related. To use both in the model 
was statistically difficult. We selected grade level as the 
variable/ in order to remain consistent with the findings, and 
discussion from the first year of the study. In that report 
(Coleman et al . / 1980) grade level was a significant predictor 
of score S/ and we concluded that it could be interpreted as the 
number of years of successful experience within the environment 
of the school (promotion from grade to grade) . Therefore/ we 
wanted to determine whether grade level would be predictive in 
-this second year. We anticipated possible differences inasmuch 
as we surveyed sophmores/ juniors / and seniors in the first year/ 
and juniors and seniors only/ the second. 
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We proposed three hypotheses which are adaptations of 
hypotheses presented by Dr. Bronf enbrenner . These were used to 
establish relationships between variables that would suggest 
how to better link home, school, and work for assisting' youth 
in leaving school and entering* the environment of work. The 
three hypotheses were as follows: 

Hypothesis There is a significant and positive re- 
lationship between participation in multiple 
settings and the dependent measures, empathy 
and communication. 

Hypothesis There is a significant and positive rela- 
tionship between the number of support links 
for youth participating in work settings 
and scores on the dependent measures, empathy 
and communication. 

Hypothesis There is a significant and positive rela- 
tionship between the number of transition 
links among home and work, home and 
program, school and work, and school and 
program . . 

At each stage of the analysis we tested the model in relation 
to each of the dependent measures, communication and empathy. 
The findings showed that communication and empathy repates 
differently to the variables in the model, resulting in different 
patterns in the ecological environment of youth. Therefore in 
presenting the findings we will discuss the relationship of the 
model to communication for each of the three groups and then to 
empathy for the three grdups. 

For both the dependent variables, empathy and communication, 
the core model includes all background characteristics and 
other factors we described in the conceptual model and all two- 
way interactions between category or nominal level variables. 



Communic ation 

Total Sample . Our basic model (see table 6) of background 
characteristics and multisetting participation suggests factors 
which coatribute to scores on the dependent variable communication. 
Accounting for 25 percent (r2=.2 5) of the variance and being 
significant at the 0.01 level, the model suggests that students' 
personal characteristics, family environment, and participation 
in different settings where adults are present do contribute to 
the sense of ease or comfort youth feel in communicating with 
older adults. Also, several interactions and GPA are significant 
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predictors of scores on the conununication variable. A brief 
discussion of each of the independent variables significant at 
or below the 0.05 level follows. 

The first interaction that appears in the model, significant 
at the 0.01 level, is observed between the variables group and 
the persons with whom youth live. From the interaction presented in 
figure 4 and the details in table 7, it would appear that for 
youth who live with both a mother and father in the home, the 
addition of new environments, work and program, corresponds to 
increasing scores on communication. On the other hand, youth not 
living with both parents have higher scores if they are either 
not working or are working with the benefit of a program. Those 
who work and do not live with both parents have lower scores. 
The biggest difference in scores occurs between "mother and 
father" and "other" for the "no work-, no program" group. 

Figure 5 displays the interaction between group and parti- 
cipation- by youth in other activities and table 8 gives details 
of the interaction. Significant at the 0.01 level, this inter- 
action suggests that for youth who do not participate in 
community activities, in sports, or in music and church groups, 
the work environment makes a definite additive contribution to 
their scores. This observation is tempered, however, by the 
small number of respondents in this category. On the other hand, 
of the youth who participate in extracurricular activities beyond 
school those who are also in work environments score somewhat lower 
than those not having this experience. Of the youth who are 
participating in other activities there is little difference be- 
tween those who have work experience and those who have both work 
and program experience. 

The interaction of group and parent employed, for communication 
score, figure 6, and table 9 suggests that for our sample of 
youth who live in a household where the mother or another _ guardian 
are the breadwinners, those who are in programs had the highest 
scores and those with no experience had the lowest. Of youth 
whose father is employed or whose fathers and mothers -both are 
employed, those who work have lower scores than either those not 
working or those in a program. This interaction was significant 
at the 0.01 level, ^ 

Figure 7 and table 10, which give the interaction between 
sex and race, for communication scores shows that for whites, males 
were lower than females; but for blacks, males were higher than 
females. Of all groups, white males had the lowest scores. 

Looking at the interaction of sex and parent employed, for 
communication scores, figure 8 and table 11, we observe a greater 
range in scores for males according to parent employed than for 
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TABLE 6: 



Analysis of Covariance, 
Communication Scale — 
Total Sample 



Source 

Group 

Sex 

Race 

Grade 

Live yyith 

School Activities 

Other Activities 

Parent Employed 

Group by Sex 
Group by Race 
Group by Grade 
Group by. Live with 
Group by 

School Activities 
Group by 

Other Activities 
Group by 

Parent Employed 
Sex by Race 
Sex by Grade 
Sex by Live With 
Sex by 

School Activities 
Sex by 

Other Activities 
Sex by 

Parent Employed 
Race by Grade 
Race by Live With 
Race by 

School Activities 
Race by 

Other Activities 
Race by 

Parent Employed 
Grade by Live with 
Grade by 

School Activities 
Grade by 

Other Activities 
Grade by 

Parent Employed 
Live With by 

School Activities 
Live With by 

Other Activities 
Live With by 

Parent Employeci 
School Activities by 

Other Activities 
School Activities by 

Parent Employed 
Other Activities by 

Parent Employed 

GPA 

GPA Squared 



PR> F 

(lev^:l of 





Moan ^cft^^Tro 


F value 


siym r icance } 


2 


b. 74826210 


2.39 


0.0932 


1 


0.23014953 


0.74 


0.3916 


1 


0.00008479 


0.00 


0.9869 


1 


0.44833521 


1.43 


0.2321 


1 


0.87938703 


2.81 


0.0946 








U . J 3 7 0 


X 




n Oft 




2 


\J • J J ^ \J 9 OX*> 




U . J J 7 t 


2 


0.36961792 


1.18- 


0..3081 


2 


0.51189719 


1.64 


0.1964 ; 


2 


0.24624916 


0.79 


0.4558 


2 


1.77052377 


' 5.67 


0.0039 










2 


1.30604804 


4.18 


0.0163 


4 


1*16884540 


3.74 


0-0056 


1 


1.54231312 


4.94 


0.0272 


1 


0.2636X768 


0.84 


0.3592 


1 


0.07233016 


0.23 


0.6309 


.1 


0.15337928 


0.49 


0.4842 


1 


0.16558791 


0.53 


0.4673 


2 


1.20337303 


3.85 


0.0225 


1 


0.12803230 


0.41 


0.5227 


1 


0.00077923 


0.00 


0.9.602 


1 


0.93267829 


2.98 


6.0852 


1 


0.00047802 


0.00 


0.9688 


2 


0.14851451 


0.48 


0.6223 


1 


0.08171702 


0.26 


0.6095 


1 


0.08838991 


0.28 


0.5953 


1 


0.14028953 


0.45 


0.5034 


2 


0.21698394 


o.e,^ 


0.5003 


J. 


U«UJD«. / OU/ 


n 19 
u . 


U . / J J D 


1 


0.42672066 


1.37 


0.2437 


2 


0.15779310 


0-50 


0.6041 


1 


1.70329221 


5.45 


0.0203 


2 


0.64531498 


2.06 


0.1289 


2 


0.02045525 


0. 07 


0.9367 


1 


4.29395470 


13.74 


0.0003 • 


1 


4.72676493 


15.13 


0.0001 
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FIGURE 4: Interaction of Group, Who Youth 

Live With, and Communication Scores- 
Total Sample 



Coimtiunication 
Score 



4.0 



3.5. 



3.0 



2.5 



2.0 



Other 




No Work 
No Program 



Work 



Group 



Mother & 
Father 



Work and 
Program 



TABLE 7 : Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores by Group and 
Who Youth Live With — 
Total Sample 

Group by Who Youth L.S. Mean Standard Error 
Setting Experience Live With N Communication L.S. Mean 



No Work, No Program 



Work 



Mother & 

Father 45 
Other* 12 

Mother & 

Father 118 
Other 30 



2.66 
3.55 



3.03 
3.05 



0.19 
0.30 



0.18 
0.19 



Work and Program 



Mother & 
Father 
Other 



84 
28 



3.39 
3.70 



0.15 
0.31 



* Other refers to mother only, father only, or a guardian 
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FIGURE 5: Interaction of Group, Participation in 

Other Activities, and Communication Scores — 
Total Sample 




TABLE 8: Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores by Group and 
Participation in Other Activities — 
Total Sample 

Other L.S. Mean Standard Error 
Group Activities N Communication L,S* Mean 

No Work, No Program None 5 2.7 8 0.36 

One or 

More 52 3.43 0.20 

Work None 11 3.07 0.25 

One or 

More 137 3.01 0.11 

Work and Program None 6 4.01 0.36 

One or 

More 106 3.08 0.11 
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FIGURE 6: Interaction of Group^ Parent 

Employed, and Communication Scores- — 
Total Sample 
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TABLE 9: Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 

Communication Scores by Group and Parent Employed — 
Total Sample 



Group 



Parent 
Employed 



N 



L.S. Mean Standard Error 

Communication L.S, Mean 



Work 



Work and Program 



other* 


11 


2.49 


0.28 


Father 


25 


3.58 


0.28 


Father & 








Mother 


21 


3.25 


0.32 


Other 


28 


3.23 


0.15 


Father 


48 


2.93 


0.23 


Father & 








Mother 


72 


2.95 


0.28 


Other 


23 


3.42 


0.24 


Father 


33 


3.61 


0.28 


Father & 








Mother 


56 


3.60 


0.26 



* Other refers to mother or other person 
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FIGURE 7: Interaction of Sex, Race, and 
Communication Scores — 
Total Sample 
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TABLE 10: 



Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores by Sex and Race — • 
Total Sample 



Sex 



Race 



N 



L.S. Mean 
Communication 



Standard Error 
L.S. Mean 



Male 



White 
Black 



119 
32 



3.03 
3. 29 



0.21 
0.18 



Female White 126 3.43 0.16 

Black 40 3.18 0.21 



FIGURE 8: 



Interaction of SexTv Parent 
Employed r and Communication Scores- 
Total Sample 



Communication 
Score 



4,0 



3.0 



2.0 



Father 



Father 
& Mother 




Other 



Male Female 
Sex 



TABLE 11 : Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 

Communication Scores by Sex and Parent Employed- 
Total Sample 



Parent * L.S. Mean Standard Error 

Sex Employed N Communication L.S. Mean 

Male Other* 24 2.75 0.22 

Father 60 3.44 ^ 0.22 

Father & 67 

Mother 3.28 0.26 

Female Other 38 3.35 0.15 

Father 46 3.31 0.24 

Father & 82 

Mother 3.26 0.25 



* Other refers to mother or other person 
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FIGURE 9: Interaction of Participation in 

School Activities, Other Activities, and 
Communication Scores — 
* Total Sample 
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TABLE 12: Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores by Participation in 
School and Other Activities — 
Total Sample 



Participation in Participation in 
School Activities Other Activities 

None None 

Some, a Lot 



L.S* Mean Standard Error 

N Communication L.S. Mean 



13 3.60 0.24 

34 3.05 0.15 



Some None 9 2.98 0.31 

Some, a Lot 261 3.29 0.07 
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females. Males who scored the highest liye in households where the 
father works; next are males whose mother and father both work 
and lowest are males whose mothers are the family workers. It 
is likely that most of the latter are families where the mother 
is the head of the household . Noticeably, the group "other" 
corresponds to the lowest score for males but highest for females. 

The final interaction, shown in figure 9 and table 12 , 
occurs between participation in school activities and participation 
in activities related to school as well as music, church, and 
other community activities. Significant at the 0.02 level this 
interaction suggests that the highest communication scores are 
by those who do not participate in any activities, either 
school or in the community. The lowest scores are associated 
with those who participate in school activities but not in other 
activities. The high score for th3 no participation group appears 
puzzling. However, considering the small number of respondents 
for the "no participation in other activities" categories, the 
best conclusion may be that there is a need for further research. 

Figure 10 shows that there is a significant (0.01) relation- 
ship between GPA and communication. This is a curvilinear 
relationship explained by the formula: 

Predicted Communication Score = 5.44 + (-1.7 * GPA) + 

(0.313 * GPa2) 



FIGURE 10: Relationship between Communication 
Score -.^and__GPA.r_=JCQj:a.l__Sample 
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Youth with a GPA of 2 . 0 or lower, or 3.5 or higher, have the 
highest communication scores; those with 2.5-3.0 have the lowest. 

Work Experience . In the second stage of analysis we used 
the same basic model of personal background characteristics and 
multisetting participation and added three variables to account 
for participation in work settings (1) number of jobs, 
(2) support links, and (3) transition links. These variables 
represent the number of different jobs a respondent reported 
having held, the number of support links present, and the 
number of transition links present. 

We will be referring to these links throughout the rest of 
the analysis. As noted earlier support links-3 and transition 
links-3 come from part III of the questionnaire, which was 
answered by both work experience and program students.^ These 
questions deal with links to the work setting. Support links-4 
and transition links-4 come from part IV of the questionnaire 
and were answered by program students only. These questions 
deal with links provided by the program. See figure 1, page 14 
in the previous section for a listing of these items. 

Before looking at the analysis of support links and tran- 
sition links a comment on the limitation of these variables in 
the model is in order. As quantified from the questionnaire 
items each variable has a limited range. The possible range of 
responses are: support links-3 (0-7), transition links-3 (0-5); 
support links-4 (0-4); and- transition links-4 (0-4). One 
reviewer's comment was that the impact of the limited range may 
be to understate any relationships which may exist if a fuller 
range of response in. the variable ^^^^ into the 

analysis. Also, as previously discussed in the description of the 
program, we found that in the programs there was no intentional 
linking of home, school and work as defined by this study. Taking 
these observations into account it is reasonable to suggest that 
any relationships which these data show may underestimate the 
potential influence of the variables support links and transition 
links . 

The communication model for the work experience group was 
significant at the 0.01 level and accounted for twenty-eight 
percent of the variance in the scor.es for youth with work 
experience, as shown in table 13. It would appear that, as with 
the total sample, the model does account for a portion of the 
variation in this measure. 

Another similarity to the analysis for the total group is 
that there are several interactions which merit attention; GPA 
is again significant as an independent variable and support links 
do relate to scores on the dependent variable. These will be 
discussed later. 
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The interaction in figure 11 shows that, as with the total 
sample, race interacts significantly with sex (0.03) for scores 
on the coiranunication scale. Race does not appear significant for 
males. White females indicate the greatest ease of all groups 
in communicating with older adults. Table 14 provides details 
of the interaction. 

Females in the work sample also respond differently according 
to which parent is employed. This interaction is demonstrated in 
figure 12, with details provided in table 15. Young women who 
live in a household in which the mother or other guardian is the 
employed person scored most positively, while females in homes 
where the father is the head of the household have the lowest 
scores. Again, the category "other" corresponds to the lowest 
scores for males but the highest scores for females. 

Figure 13 shows the interaction of participation in school 
activities and participation in other activities, with table 16 
providing details of the interaction. As with the total sample, 
we .observe an intriguing crisscross in which the high scores on 
communication correspond to those who do not participate in 
either school or other activities, followed by those who partic- 
ipate in both school and other activities. Because of only 9 
respondents in the first category and 213 in the latter, one 
may be more confident in noting that participation in school and 
other activities relates to fairly positive scores on communication • 
One might wonder whether the low scores for those who do not 
participate in school activities but do participate in some 
other activities represent youth who need a special setting such 
as a music group to be involved with peers and adults. 

GPA (0.01) and support links-3 ( 0 . 01) have significant 
relationships with scores on the communication scale, as shown 
in figure 14. Again, the relationship between GPA and 
communication is curvilinear with higher scores corresponding 
to a GPA of 2.0 or lower and of 3.5 or higher. GPA of a 2.5 to 
3.0 corresponds to lower scores. This relationship which describes 
the average relationship between the variables assuming an 
adjustment for other major influences, as described by the 
following formulae 

Predicted Communication Score = 6.166 + (-2.164 * GPA) 

4- (0.381 * GPa2) 

Figure 15 shows the average relationship between support 
links-3 and communication scores, adjusting for other influences. 
It appears that for workers there is a linear and positive 
relationship between the number of support links and the scores on 
the communication scales or the perceived ease or comfort in 



TABLE 13: Analysis of Covariance^ Communication 
Scale, Work Experience 

PR> F 

(level of 



Source 


df 


Mean Square 


F value 


siqnif icance) 


Group 


1 


0. 


50513671 


1. 


68 


0. 


1960 


Sex 


1 


0. 


10371917 


0 . 


35 


0. 


5573 


Race 


1 


0. 


11473107 


0. 


38 


0. 


5371 


Grade 


1 


0 . 


61114 31 4 


2 . 


04 


0. 


1551 


Live With 


1 


0. 


04239907 


0. 


14 


0. 


7074 


School Activities 


1 


0 . 


10584762 


0. 


35 


0- 


5533 


Other Activities 


1 




1 9 f^7 S49 R 


3 . 


99 


0- 


0471 


Parent Employed 


2 


0 - 


2790251 2 


0 - 


46 


0.6289 


Group by Sex . . 


1' 


0. 


00727488 


0. 


02 


0 - 


8764 


Group by Race 


1 


0 . 


53559017 


1. 


78 


0. 


1831 


Group By Grade 


1 


0 . 


W^?r8308^'^ 


0 7 


01 


b. 


9234 


Group by Live With 


1 


0 . 


29413953 


0. 


98 


0. 


3233 


Group by 
















School. Activities 


1 . 


0 . 


0747.4 240 . 


0. 


25 


. . 0. 


6183 


Group by 
















Other - Activites 


1 


0 . 


60957538 


2 . 


03 


0- 


1556 


Group by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0 . 


59457142 

^^^^ / ^^4« 


1 . 


98 


0- 


1405 


Sex by Race 


1 


1 . 


48656648 


4. 


95 


0. 


0271 


Sex by Grade 


1 


0. 


71975835 


2. 


40 


0- 


1230 


Sex by Live With 


1 


0. 


36786038 


1. 


23 


0- 


2695 


Sex by 
















School Activities 


1 


0- 


05567806 


0- 


19 


0- 


6671 


Sex by 
















Other Activities 


1 


0- 


09652433 


0- 


32 


0. 


5713 


Sex by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0. 


86277614 


2. 


87 


0. 


0587 


Race by Grade 


1 


0. 


34368256 


1. 


15 


0- 


2858 


Race by Live With 


1 


0- 


01836195 


0. 


06 


0- 


8049 


Race by 
















School Activites 


1 


0. 


52670251 


1. 


75 


0. 


1867 


Race by 
















Other Activities 


1 


0. 


01952042 


0. 


07 


0 . 


7990 


Race by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0 . 


03327011 


0. 


11 


n 


R QR1 

O 7 ^ X 


Grade by Live With 


1 


0 . 


00087650 


0 - 


00 


0 . 


9 570 


Grade by 
















School Activities 


1 


0 - 




0 . 


11 


0 . 


7439 


Grade by 
















Other Activities 


1 


0 

yj ■ 


017674 9 4 


0 . 


06 


0- 


8085 


Grade by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0- 


11793256 


0. 




0. 


6756 


Live with hv 
















School Activities 


1„ 


0 . 


1 51 60839 


0 . 


51 


0- 


4781 


Live With by 
















Other Activities 


1 


0 


00*^7 ?1 9 5 


n 


ni 


0. 


9114 


Live With by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0. 


,02623124 


0. 


09 


0. 


9164 


School Activities by 
















Other Activities 


1 


3. 


03301152 


10. 


10 


0- 


0017 


School Activities by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0. 


,45991836 


1. 


53 


0- 


2185 


Other Activities by 
















Parent Employed 


X. , 


0. 


,17726757 


0. 


,59 


0- 


5549 


Number of Jobs .~ 


1 


0. 


,03046847 


0. 


,10 


0. 


7503 


GPA 


1 


5. 


,15872532 


17. 


19 


0. 


0001 


GPA Square 


1 


5. 


,17233919 


17. 


,23 


0. 


0001 


Support Links 


1 


3. 


,19071555 


10. 


,63 


0. 


0013 


Transition Links 


1 


0. 


,49970376 


1. 


.66 


0- 


1984 


Error 


210 


0. 


.30015712 











FIGURE 11: Interaction of Sex, Race^ and 

Coininunication Scores, Work Experience 
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TABLE 14: Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores by Sex and Race^ 
Work Experience 

L.S. Mean Standard Error 
Sex Race n Communication L.S, Mean 

Male White 103 3.13 0.21 

Black 24 3.25 0.22 

Female White 97 3.51 * 0.19 

Black 36 3.09 0.21 



FIGURE 12: Interaction of Sex and Parent Employed 
for Coimnunication Score Work 
Experience 
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TABLE 15: Least Squares Means and Standard Error 

of Communication Scores by Sex and Parent 
Employed, Work Experience 

Parent L.S. Mean Standard Error 
Sex Employed N Communication L.S . Mean 



Male 


Other* 


19 


3.05 


0. 


24 




Father 


48 


3. 15 


0. 


27 




Father & 












Mother 


60 


3.36 


0. 


29 


Female 


Other 


32 


3. 58 


0. 


20 




Father 


33 


3. 00 


0. 


27 




Father & 












Mother 


68 


3.30 


0. 


30 


* Other 


refers to 


mother or a 


single guardian 
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FIGURE 13: Interaction of Participation in School 
Activities, Other Activities, and 
Communication Scores, Work Experience 
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TABLE 16 



Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores By Participation in School 
and Other Activities, Work Experience 



Participation Participation 
in School in Other 

Activities Activities 



No 



Some, a Lot 



No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 



Communic at ion 
N L.S. Mean 



9 

30 

3 

213 



3.87 
2.74 

3.08 
3 .28 



Standard Error 
L.S. Mean 



0.28 
0.14 

0.32 
0.09 
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FIGURE 14: 



Relationship betv/een Communication 
Score and GPA, Work Experience 
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communicating with older adults. This relationship is expressed 
by the following formula: 

Predicted Communication Score = 2.924 + (0.0604 * SLINKS-3) 

Programs. The third stage of analysis was for those youth 
who have had both experience in a program which uses a work setting 
as a learning . environment and in independent work experience. As 
described in chapter II, the programs in which youth can participate 
are experience-based career education, vocational office training, 
distributive education, CETA summer youth corps and a group of 

programs-placed '-in-'^a-^ categor-y- caLled--.-^!iot.her-^.-"^^ - ■ 

respondents are in the program sample for the analysis. These 
youths completed the entire questionnaire, parts I through IV. 

Ir order to adjust for fewer respondents in each cell in the 
analysis of covariance, inadequate cell size made it necessary 
to drop the independent variable other activities. Two additional 
variables, support links~4 (for part 4 of the questionnaire) and 
transition links-'4 , were added. 

The analysis of covariance model for the communication scale, 
modified to include part IV responses was significant at the 
0.068 level and accounted for forty-two percent of the variation 
in scores (table 17) . Two interactions in relation to communication 
scores are significant (1) sex by grade (0.02), and (2) partic- 
ipation in school activities by parent employed (0.02). GPA, 
support links-3 (0.01), supports links-4 (0.04), and transition 
links-4 (0.01) are all significant as independent variables. 

Figure 16 shows the first interaction between sex and grade, 
for communication scores and table 18 provides details of the 
interaction. We see that males in the twelfth grade have an 
average score which is almost 0.5 higher than those in the 
eleventh grade. For females there is less difference according 
to grade level. However, relationship between sex and grade 
level is reversed with females in the eleventh grade having 
higher scores than those in the twelfth. 

Figure 17 shov/s the interaction between participation in 
school activities and parent employment for communication scores. 
Table 19 provides details of the interaction. Program youth who 
do not participate in school activities and who live in a household 
where the father is the employed parent have the highest scores. 
Youth who live in a household where the mother or a guardian is 
employed appear to benefit from participation in activities. 

Again, GPA is significant as an independent variable in 
predicting scores on the communication scale. Figure 18 shows 
that the relationship between GPA and communication scores 
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FIGURE 15: 



Relationship between Communication Score and 
Number of Support Links-3, Work ExRerience 
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TABLE 17: Analysis of Covariance r 
Communication Scale, 
Programs 

PR>F 
(level of 

Source df Mean Square F value significance ) 



Sex 


1 


0. 


00730393 


0 


. 03 


0 


. 8736 


Race 


1 


0. 


16027652 


0 


.56 


0 


.4568 


Grade 


1 


0. 


37815875 


1 


. 32 


0 


.2543 


Live With 


1 


0 . 


28530268 


1 


. 00 


0 


. 3215 


School Activities 


1 


1. 


57289388 


5 


.49 


0 


.0218 


Parent Employed 


■"2 


: 0". 


W3'2'9'2'2"5 


"0" 


.33 


0 


.7 231" 


Sex by Race 


1 


0. 


29827447 


1 


. 0-? 


0 


. 3108 


Sex by Grade 




2. 


41881465 


8 


.44 


0 


.0048 


Sex by Live With 


1 


0. 


03530974 


0 


.12 


0 


.7265 


Sex by 
















School Activities 


1 


0. 


46492316 


1 


.62 


0 


.2066 


Sex by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0. 


64525089 


2 


.25 


0 


,1122 


Race by Grade 


1 


0, 


25022361 


0 


.87 


0 


.3530 


Race by Live With 


1 


0. 


57191043 


2 


.00 


0 


.1618 


Race by 
















School Activities 


1 


0. 


03538501 


0 


.12 


0 


.7262 


















Parent Employed 


2 


0. 


04967315 


0 


.17 


0 


.8412 


Grade by Live With 


r — 


--Ov 


-0004-3672 


0 


.00 


0 


.9690 


Grade by 
















School Activities 


1 


0. 


01433304 


0 


.05 


0 


.8236 


Grade by 
















Parent Employed 


2 


0. 


13504774 


0 


.47 


0 


.6260 


Live With by 
















School Activities 


1 


0. 


57301604 


2 


.00 


0 


.1614 


Live With by 
















Family Work 


2 


0. 


12413383 


0 


.43 


0 


.6500 


School Activities by 
















Fairent rimp±oyea 
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1 . 


±DZO /U 


A 

4 


• U o 


u 


nolo 


GPA 


1 


1. 


50362879 


5 


.25 


0 


.0248 


GPA Squared 


1 


1. 


35158629 . 


4 


.72 


0 


.0330 


Support Links-3 


1 


1. 


85164609 


6 


.46 


0 


.0131 


Transition Links-3 


1 


0. 


29755116 


1 


.04 


0 


.3114 


Support Links-4 


1 


1. 


27218214 


4 


.44 


0 


.0384 


Support Links-4 
















Squared 


1 


1. 


32410215 


4 


.62 


0 


.0348 


Transition Links-4 


1 


1. 


82922348 


6 


.38 


0 


.0136 - 


Transition Links-4 
















Squared 


1 


1. 


45660783 


5 


.08 


0 


.0271 


Number of Jobs 


1 


0. 


17916167 


0 


.63 


0 


.4316 


Error 


75 


0. 


.28650315 
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FIGURE 16: Interaction of Sex, Grade, and 
Communication Scores, Programs 
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TABLE 18: Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores by Sex and Grade, 
Programs 



L.S." Mean Standard Error 



Sex 


Grade 


N 


Communication 


L.S. Mean 


Male 


- 11 


19 


2.68 


0.31 




12 


30 


3. 28 


0.25 


Female 


11 


24 


3.02 


0.24 




12 


39 


2.88 


0.21 
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follows the same pattern observed in both the total sample, and 
work experience. That is, if we were looking at a student with 
a GPA of 2.5 to 3.0, and other factors were at an average level, 
we would . predict a relatively low score on the communication 
scale. This relationship is expressed by the following formula: 

Predicted Communication Score = 6.351 + (-2.3635 * GPA + 

(0.4320 * GPA2) 

Support links-3, support links-4, and transition links-4 
all were significant as predictors of communication scores. 
Only transition links-3 was not significant. Shown in figures 

..18 ,.,1? , and catego.r i2.ed^_as,_,suppont . 

links-3, i.e., discussions abotit work with friends or family 
members and other items measuring support of work experience, 
have a favorable influence. Hov/ever, fewer than three support 
links taken from and related to questionnaire part IV, program 
participation, correspond to lower scores, while four or more 
correspond to higher scores on communication. The pattern is 
reversed in terms of the average relationship between transition 
links and communication scores. Here, one link or two links 
correspond to increased scores; three or more correspond to 
lower scores. 

Interpretation of these relationships required looking 
at the questionnaire items in an attempt to understand what is 
observed. It is important that those variables identified as 
links are significant in predicting a scored; in a variable such 
as communication. There are many possible explanations for 
these patterns. First, this questionnaire represents the first 
attempt to convert a concept to specific items and then to apply 
mathematical procedures to evaluate them. A review of the items, 
using hindsight, suggests that part IV of the questionnaire may 
make it possible to identify youth for whom special efforts are 
necessary to., enable them to participate in a work environment. 
The actual presence of several links may indicate youth who would 
have much lower initial scores. Clearly, further research is 
required to improve the items used and our insight in interpreting, 
the results. 

The formulas depicting the relationship between links and 
communication scores are as follows: 

Predicted Communication Score = 2.856 + (0.7415 * SLINKS3) 

= 3.404 + (-0.3640 * SLINKS4) 
+ (0.0870 * SLINKS42) 

Predicted Communication Score = 3.025 + (0.5257 * TLINKS4) 

+ (-0.1583 * TLINKS42) 
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FIGURE 17: Interaction of Participation in School 
Activities^ Parent Employed, and 
Communication Scores/ Programs 
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TABLE 19: Least Squares Means and Standard Error of 
Communication Scores by Participation in 
School Activities and Parent Employed, 
Programs 

Participation 

in School Parents L.S. Mean Standard Error 
Activities Employed N Communication L.S. Mean 



None 


Other* 


7 


2.93 


0.32 




Father 


5 


3.62 


0.63 




Father & 










Mother 


6 


3.45 


0.42 


S "me 


Other 


16 


3.30 


0.17 




Father 


28 


2.14 


0.44 




Father & 










Mother 


30 


2.34 


0.12 



Other refers to mother only, a single guardian, or spouse 



FIGURE 18: Relationship between Communication 
Score and GPA^ Programs 




19! Relationship between Communication 
Score and Support Links-3, Programs 
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FIGURE 2 0: Relationship between Coimnunication 
Score and Support Links-4, Programs 
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FIGURE 21: Relationship between Communication 

Score and Transition Links-4, Programs 
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Synthesis 



Integrating the findings for all three groups — tota4. sample, 
work experience, and program experience regarding scores on com- 
munication — it appears that experience in a work setting and in 
a program make an additive contribution to how much at ease youth 
feel in their relations with adults. For youth who live with two 
parents at home, work and then program experience contribute in 
that order to increased scores. In the absence of participation 
in other activities, experience in work settings relates to higher 
scores on communication. 

Across all three population groups interactions involving 
the variables sex, race, the persons youth live withr and parents 
employed suggest that the configuration of the family 
influences how youth will approach new environments and relate 
to them. The significance of these patterns is discussed in the 
next section of- this report. The relationship of GPA and commun- 
ication is also consistent across the three population groups, 
wj.th youth having a GPA of less than 2.0 and a 3.5 or higher . 
having the best scores on communication. Support links form a 
linear relationship wich more links corresponding to higher 
scores. With transition links a few links correspond to higher 
scores up to a point, then more links correspond to lov/er scores. 

The second aspect of being able to get along with adults 
which we studied is the extent to which youth perceive that 
older adults are capable of appreciating the points of view of 
youth. The findings of the analyses of the relationships of the 
core model to .the scores on the variable empathy follow. 



Empathy 

Total Sample > Table 2 0 presents the analysis of covariance 
for the dependent variable, empathy. The total model is signif- 
icant at the 0.01 level and accounts for 25 percent of the 
variance in the scores. Therefore, these data would appear to 
confirm our assumption that together, youths' background 
characteristics and the settings in which they participate do 
significantly contribute to their perspectives toward adults. 
Taken individually, however, the only variable wich appeared to 
be statistically significant (0.01) was GPA. 

We plotted points which represent the relationship between 
empathy and GPA. The resulting line (figure 22) shows a linear 
relationship in which a higher GPA corresponds to higher scores 
on the scale. This relationship is expressed by the formula: 

Predicted Empathy Score + 2.31 + (0.237 * GPA) 
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TABLE 20: Analysis of Covariance, 

Empathy Scale, Total Sample 

PR*- F 
(level of 
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FIGURE 22: Relationship between Empathy 
Score and GPA, Total Sample 




The possible interpretation of the implications of this ob- 
served relationship between GPA and empathy scores will be 
discussed later in the text along with the influence of GPA 
in the remaining analyses. 

Work Experience . As with communication ; in the second 
stage of a"nalysis we used the same basic model of personal 
background characteristics and multisetting participation and 
added three variables to account for participation in work 
settings: (1) number of jobs. (2) support links, anc^ 
(3) transition links. These variables represent the number of 
different jobs a respondent reported having held, the number of 
support links present, and the number of transition links present. 

The revised model shown in table 21, was significant at 
the 0.01 level and accounted for 27 percent of the variation of 
responses on the empathy scale. Again, it appears that the 
variables selected to describe prior and concurrent experiences 
in home, school, and work environments with older adults do 
contribute .to youths' view that adults are capable of treating 
youth as persons with legitimate views and needs. Looking at the 
individual independent variables we see that support links and 
GPA are significant at the 0.01 and 0.05 levels respectively. 

Figure 2 3 shows that as with total sample, GPA has a 
linear relationship . with scores on the empathy scale. This 
relationship is expressed by the formula: 

Predicted Empathy Score ~ 2.541 + (0.1415 * CPA) 

There is also a linear relationship between the number of 
support links and scores on the empathy scale as shown in 
figure 24 . It seems therefore that the respondents who had 
access to and used the relationship with other adults and peers 
(which are defined as support links) were also those who scored 
positively on this variable. This relationship is described by 
the formula : 

Predicted Empathy Score = 2.635 + (0.0551 * SLINKS3) 

Program . The total model, shown in table 22, is significant 
at the 0.08 level and accounts for 40 percent of the variance in 
scores. While this model is slightly less significant than those 
discussed earlier, we consider it adequate to support the con- 
clusion that together, the variables used to quantify personal 
characteristics and prior and concurrent experience with adults 
do contribute to youths' perspectives toward adults for the 
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TABLE 21: Analysis of Covariance, Empathy 
Scale, Work Experience 
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FIGURE 



23: Relationship between Empathy 

Score and GPA^ Work Experience 




FIGURE 24: 



Relationship between Empathy 
Score and Number of Support 
Links-3, Work Experience 
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TABLE 22 : 



Analysis of Covariance^^ 
Empathy Scale, Programs 
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TABLE 23: Mean Scores on Empathy Scale 
of Youth Programs 



Who Youth Mean Participation Mean 

Live With N Score in School Activities N Score 

Mother & 

Father 84 2.93 Some, a Lot ^ 94 2.95 

Other* 28 2.84 None 18 2.63 



Other refers to mother only, father only, single guardian, 
or spouse 



program students. Two variables, who youth live with (0.03) and 
participation . in school activities (0.05) are significant 
independent predictors of scores on the empathy scales. In prior 
analyses these two variables were significant in interaction 
with other variables in the model. However, for the program 
sample differences can be observed as displayed in table 23. 

Considering the consistency of the presence of GPA as a 
significant variable in prior analyses it is worth noting that 
in this model with the program students GPA is not significant. 

Of the four variables measuring links between home, school 
and the new environments of program and work, transition links-3 
is a significant (0.01) predictor of scores on the empathy scale. 
Figure 2 5 shows the relationship between average scores on the 
empathy scale for the program students corresponding to one to 
five transition links as defined in part III. For this analysis 
the existence of one or two links corresponds to increasing scores 
on the empathy scale. Beyond that number, the direction of the 
relationship changes and more link correspond to lower scores. 

The formula for this relationship is as follows: 

i' 

Predicted Empathy Score = 2.641 + (0.3653 * TLINKS3) + 

(-0.07827 * TLINKS32) 



FIGURE 25: Relationship between Empathy Score and 
Transition Links-3 , Programs 




Conclusions about the importance of such a curvilinear 
relationship do not seem warranted without further study. 
Rather^ one might speculate that with the questions asked we 
are simultaneously measuring another phenomenon. Perhaps youth 
who receive a little assistance are those who demonstrate other 
attributes that enable them to maintain themselves fairly well 
in new environments. Further, the existence of some links shows 
they do receive a level of assistance in making a transition • On 
the other hand^ those who have several links may be youth who 
demonstrate attributes which cause adults to maintain more direct 
linkage to them in other settings. In this respect, links may 
indicate the existance of a compensatory or even punitive 
measure. These obi-ervations are only speculation, however, and 
should be considered as ideas for further inquiry. 



Synthesis 

Overall, the model used to describe character istics of the 
ecological environment of youth did relate to scores on empathy 
for all three population groups. The interactions of variables 
race, sex and characteristics of the family environment were not 
as significant as they had been with communication. GPA however 
was related in a linear pattern with empathy for the. total sample 
and work experience group. Support links and transition links 
were found to contribute to scores on empathy for work and 
program participants. 



In addition to the questions and scales just presented we 
asked simply: Has experience in work settings changed the way 
you view older adults, yes or no and, if so, how? Youth who 
had work experience and/or who had participated in a work 
experience program were to answer this question. After the 
explanations were read as to whether and why views had changed 
a coding system was created that would permit classification: 



Changed View of Adults 



1 • 



change 



positive direction 
negative direction 
neutral 



2. 



no change 



but positive view 
but negative view 
neu tral 



3 . 



no explanation 



A panel of judges independently categorized the responses. 
Through discussion, agreement was reached on items which judges 



had categorized differently. The majority of answers were 
coded consistently across judges. Data were then run to form cross 
tabulations to determine whether any significant pattern would 
emerge. Inadequate cell size made several analyses inappropriate, 

A simple two-way cross tabulation proved most useful. This 
showed that from a total of 223 youths who answered these 
questions, 185 or 38 percent of the sample said that experience 
in work settings had resulted in a positive change in the way they 
view older adults; another 7.9 percent indicated that they had 
already had positive views. Of all youth who said they had 
changed their views toward adults, 62 percent gave positive 
responses; 3 2 percent, no explanation; 4 percent, negative 
response; and 2 percent, neutral answers. 

The same two-way tables were run for youth with work ex- 
perience. The distribution of responses for these two groups 
was almost identical to the distribution for the total sample. 



Summary 

With each stage of our analysis we confirmed the basic 
hypotheses that a set of independent variables that represent 
environments in which youth form dyadic relations with adults 
together with personal characteristics such as race and sex, 
do account for a portion of the variance in scores on the 
dependent variables. This evidence is important for two reasons. 
First, it verifies that characteristics of the ecology of youth 
do contribute to how comfortable youth feel when communicating 
with adults. Of equal significance is the verification that it 
is possible to translate components of an overall model, such as 
Dr* Bronf enbrenner ' s model of ecological development, to questions 
that can be presented in questionnaire format and administered 
anonymously to various populations of youth. Research in this 
area appears to be fruitful, efficient, and economical* 

The second observation is our confirmation that the indepen- 
dent variables — murtisetting participation, support links, and 
transition links appear to predict how youth perceive adults 
and relate to them, as measured by the dependent variables. 

As we nave defined and quantified support and transition 
links, they appear to relate differently to each other and the 
dependent variables. Findings suggest that more work needs to 
be done to define what the links stand for and how to present 
items that collect the information needed. Also, one may ask 
whether transition links form a positive or negative relationship 
with the dapendent variables according to how new or threatening 
a new environment is for most youth. That is, if most youth 
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require a little assistance in making a transition/ then youth 
who require a great deal may also demonstrate less capacity to 
get along with others. In this case the relationship would be 
negative. Also^ research is needed that applies the concept of 
links in settings where a greater range of responses is present. 

The third major observation is that whatever qualities 
grade point average represents ^ that "something" is a consistently 
significant predictor of scores on what we called empathy and 
communication. Further/ the higher the GPA/ the higher the 
predicted score would be for empathy for the average respondent. 
For communications/ however/ a GPA below 2.0 ard above 3.0 would 
predict higher scores.- One has to wonder why the relationship 
between GPA and two dependent variables is so different. Perhaps 
the ability to appreciate the reasons behind others' views/ to 
separate individuals from groups/ to "as if," as well as other 
skills which are tapped in the empathy scale are also skills 
tapped in many of the traditional activities used, in assigning 
grades. According to this rationale/ the linear relationship 
between GPA and empathy is understandable. Why GPA forms a 
horseshoe relationship with communication is far more perplexing. 
Why the average student, the one with a GPA of 2.0 to 3.0/ should 
stand out as being less at ease when communicating with older 
adults deserves more study. It is often stated that the average 
student receives less atttisntion and is overlooked. Perhaps our 
data confirm this view. 

Reviews of the draft report of this study suggested two 
additional interpretations of the findings in regard to the 
influence of GPA. The first interpretation is that GPA represents 
a form of social consensus of the relative presence in a person 
of a complex of social attributes such as social class position/ 
positive attitudes toward authority/ ambition and so forth. 
Still another suggestion is that GPA should be treated as a 
dependent variable affecting the ecological environment of the 
student. Both interpretions confirm our position that GPA as an 
indicator of how youth function in their environments deserves 
study. 

The fourth observation is that data suggest that personal 
characteristics/ characteristics of the home environment/ and 
outside experiences at school or in the community do contribute 
to youths' ease with adults and their perception that adults can 
understand them. However/ these factors are significant in 
interaction with other variables. For example, who is available 
in the home/ i.e., father and mother/ father/ mother/ or guardians/ 
and which parents are employed/ have been significant factors in 
interactions with such different variables as sex, whether youth- 
work or are in a program/ and participation in activities. 
Many different interpretations are plausible to explain the 
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repeated relationship between the mesosystem of the home, school, 
work, and activities. The availability of two parents may 
provide a broader basis of support and access to two role models. 
Life in a one-parent household may result in extraordinarily close 
relationships between parent and child. In other circumstances, 
the demands placed on a single parent may keep that parent away 
from the home and limit interaction with a child. Still other 
possibilities arc that other family dynamics may result in 
alienation in some single-parent homes and in positive relations 
in others. 

It is noteworthy that participation in work interacts with 
other variables in ways indicating that youth who go to work 
cannot be treated as a homogenous group. For some youth, work 
seems to function as an alternative experience and correlates 
with increasing scores on communication. Yet youth who go to 
work and live in single-parent households tend to have lower 
scores on the communication variable. 

Other significant interactions to keep in mind are those 
between sex and race and between sex and parent employed. White 
females score higher on communication with adults than black 
females. However, there is little difference by race for males. 
A further complication of the picture is that females living in 
a traditional household where onlv hhei father works outside the 
home score less favorably on the communication scale than females 
in households headed by women. 

Interactions presented in chapter III also suggest that 
participation in school activities and participation in other 
activities function differently in berms of the youth they attract 
and how the variables contribute to performance on the dependent 
measures. We should note, however, that as we planned the study 
and wrote questions, we had not intended school activities and 
community activities to be separate variables, Im the coding 
and treatment of the data, to make two variables, school and 
other activities, seemed necessary. Further research designed to 
collect data on these two forms of activity as different and 
separate items is needed to challenge or verify the findings of 
this scudy. 

Finally, we conclude that in planning for youths' participa- 
tion* in work environments, one needs to consider age, sex, and 
race, which suggest hov; youth may perceive an experience; the 
structure of their families, which may have predictable influ- 
ences on their participation; and their prior participation or 
nonparticipation in activities which may have a predictable 
impact on how they will benefit from the opportunity. 



CHAPTER IV 



IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY PLANNING AND RESEARCH 



Any discussion of this study must begin with the reminder 
that this study was a preliminary effort to test the feasibility 
and value of using Dr. Bronf enbrenner ' s ecological model of 
human development as a tool to aid in studying how to relate the 
worlds of home, school ^ community / and work for improving the 
relationships between youth and adults. We argue that the ability 
to feel at ease in communicating with adults and the ability to 
accept adults as associates are necessary prerequisites for 
getting along in work and in future family roles* 

The most significant finding of the study is that there is 
an ecology of youth development that does appear to be related 
to performance on such measures as ease in relating to adults 
and perspective toward adults- Further^ the interactions suggest 
that different patterns in the ecology of a youth relate to 
different but predictable predispositions to new experrence. 

Research in the following areas would help to determine the 
extent of their influence: household structure/ race and sex, 
school and community activities/ grade point average, and support 
and transition links. A brief description of the direction such 
research could take follows. 



Recommendations for Research 

Household Structure 

Nationally there is growing concern over the impact of 
single- parent families on a number of facets of the devG.T o-^ment 
of children and youth. There is increasing awareness that vouth 
who develop without the presence of one parent, either father or 
mother, encounter problems in ego identity that carry over into 
their own marriages. Our research suggests that whether two 
adults are present in the home and also which parents are 
employed may relate to how youth perceive and benefit from experi-- 
ences with older adults in school ^ work^ and community. 

For example/ our research suggests that for youth witli both 
parents present in the home, additional experiences in work and 
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in programs may make additional contributions to their ease in 
communicating with adults. The relationship among these variables 
is more complex in single-parent households. 

Further, we found that who is employed, i.e., father, 
father and mother, or mother, interacts with whether youth work, 
enter programs offering work experience, or stay out of work 
experience, as well as with their communication scores. In this 
area further research on youth who live in households where the 
mother is the breadwinner (and probably also the only parent) - - 
in contrast to those who enter p^rograms or who stay 

out of work experience, is warranted. The low communication scores 
for this group most likely are indicative of other circumstances 
which may have broad implications for the future development of 
these youth. 



The Significance of Sex and Race 

Today there is also growing concern about how to accomplish 
occupational equity for women. Clearly the seeds of such progress 
lie in helping young women develop the skills required not only 
for entering the labor market, but also for career advancement 
in roles and occupational areas not typically held by women. 

An important aspect of successful negotiation of new rolos 
in work settings is acquiring a feeling of ease in approaching 
older adults, seeking their advice, and contributing to discussions 
about work activities. Our research suggests that black females 
may function at a significant disadvantage in these aspects of 
work.^ite behaviors. This relative discomfort in communicating with 
older adults may influence choices of careers and educational 
opportunities as well as performance in settings where older 
adults are present. 

Another significant observation regarding the importance of 
sex is that males and females may be subject to different influ- 
ences in family structure in terms of their communication -with 
older adults. Young women whose mothers were employed as heads 
of household had* the highest scores on the communication scale, 
while males who lived in a single parent household had the 
lowest. Conversely, females in households where two parents were 
present but only the father worked had the lowest scores. The 
influence of employment of parent was minimal for males. 

The implications of these findings are that females, in 
particular black females and those from father-headed households 
may enter adult role settings at some disadvantage. At the same 
time support in overcoming or compensating for reluctance to 
communicate with older adults may be provided at little incon- 
venience or cost. - 



Further research is suggested on the nature of the difference 
between males and females on communication. We further suggest 
study of the different approaches to remediation or compensation 
implied by the ecological nodel. 



School and Community Activl t-ies 

Still another area of common folk wisdom that perhaps is 
little understood is how participation in activities, both in 
school and in the community, contributes to the acquisition 
of knowledge, attitudes, and skills required for success in 
schoo^'> and later adult roles. 

Our research suggests that participation in school activi- 
ties and in community activities may differ in how that parti- 
cipation contributes to youths' ease in communicating with adults. 
Or, it may be that youth who seek out experiences in the community, 
especially to the exclusion of school activities, may be youth 
who require special attention. Another group that may warrant 
attention are those who do not participate in school or community 
activities. The matter of who seeks experiences with adults and 
where and how these experiences contribute to further opportunities 
appears to be a more complex area of investigation than was 
previously assiomed. 



Grade Point Average 

On a daily basis school personnel, community members, and 
employees make assumptions as to how youth will perform in 
various settings depending on their status as poor students , 
fair students , or good students . Often programs of certain 
opportunities are targeted to low-achieving or high-achieving 
students . 

Our research suggests, however, that the relationship of 
grade point average to attributes associated with getting along 
with adults is a complex concern that requires further study. 
Firfit, we observed that the attitudes and skills tapped by the 
empathy scale and those drawn upon by the communication scale 
relate consistently but differently to CPA. For empathy the 
commonly assTomed relationship between CPA and higher scores 
holds true: the higher the CPA, the higher the empathy score. 
However, for communication, those with the highest scores are 
those thought of as fair students (1.5 to 2.5) and very good 
students (over 3.0) . The average student, who is often the 
one not included in special programs, scores the lowest on this 
measure . 
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Since GPA is information readily available and often used 
as a proxy for some other variable, we believe further research 
is warranted to improve understanding of how it relates to both 
cognitive and social dimensions of youths' development. 



Links 

In thinking about how to study the phenomenon of participation 
in multiple settings, we decided to consider mesosystem links 
that we defined as support links and links that we called tran- 
sition links. As anticipated we found that the number of support 
links appears additive and positive, with more links relating 
to higher scores in both empathy and communication. However, 
we found that transition links related positively to a point and 
then formed a negative relationship . 

What our data suggest is that by planning for the social 
support of youth, i.e., provision of opportunities to talk about 
their activities and to become acquainted with the worlds in which 
they function — home, community, and it may be possible to 
contribute to their growth in new experiences. More research is 
suggested, however, to delineate how, when, and under what 
circumstances such attention may be most beneficial. 



Implications for Policy 

Any statement that individuals are different is almost a 
cliche''. Yet social institutions do require fitting people into 
groups both for providing services and for evaluating programs. 
We suggest new terms for thinking about groups that more 
accurately reflect the functional relationships youth have with 
other significant environments in their lives. We propose that 
by applying an ecological framework in planning programs and 
evaluating their outcomes one can more adequately serve individual 
needs through programs targeted for groups. 

Considering the problem of youths' transition to adult roles 
in the light of the linking environments in which youth often 
function offers opportunities for intervention that may ensure 
greater success in entering and succeeding in adult roles . The 
tendency is to focus on specific jobs or skills that youth may be 
expected to perform and to treat the individuals as if they can 
function in a work environment isolated from influences of 
other microsystems in which they function. Information regarding 
age, sex, and race is routinely collected for participants in 
government- sponsored activities. However, this information is 
seldom, if ever, related to data on family structure or the 
employment of parents for purposes of predicting attitudes. 



skills, and expectations youth will take with them to their new 
adult environments, such as work. 

Research suggests that taking into account implications of 
the ecology does not require complicated programs and special 
materials or equipment. Something as simple as encouraging 
teaching personnel to talk with youth about their experiences 
outside of school provides support to youth. Having a teacher, 
parent, or friend accompany a youth to a new environment such as 
a worksite establishti a transition link. Youth who have had 
few experiences with older adults can be exposed to experiences 
with adults that will help them be more ready for experiences 
such as those they will face at work. 



These are but a few examples of how basic and perhaps 
simplistic sounding are the possible applications of the findings 
of this study. Many more recommendations for methods of con- 
ceiving programs are suggested by. the more detailed analyses of 
the interaction between independent variables for personal 
characteristics , participation in multiple settings, and tran- 
sition and support links. However, additional research is 
recommended before evaluating the importance of the interactions 
suggested by our data. 

Any implications for policy and decision making which may 
be implied by the analysis of data for this study must be stated 
with the warning that this study does not represent years of . 
research across a large and comprehensive sample. With this 
warning and in conclusion, we offer two rather general points 
which we believe require consideration in the planning or 
evaluation of work experience programs for youth. 

1. Programs may need to be planned and evaluated with 
consideration for certain differences among youth: 
(1) sex, (2) race, (3) persons youth live with, 

(4) parent employed, and (5) prior participation in 
school and other activities. 

2. They need to be conceptualized and planned in terms 
of ecological concepts for linking home, community, 
school and work. VJhenever programs are designed 

to assist youth in making the transition to work, 
they should be conceptualized and planned in terms 
of ecological propositions. 
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APPENDIX A 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



LEIARNING IN WORK 
Student Questionnaire 



We would like to ask your help in a study to learn more about high school students' experiences' 
with older adults and work. Your participation in this study is voluntary. Your answers to these 
questions will be anonymous. 

We would like your signature to indicate that you understand the purpose of the study and that you 
volunteer to participate. 

Thank you. 

Name 



Date 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

1980 



LEARNING IN WORK 
PART I 

The following questions are to help us gather some background information. Please place an "X' 
in the box next to the appropriate answer. 

1. Age: DlB Die Ql? ms GOver 18 

2. Grade: QlV 012 ' 

3. Sex: DlVlale □ Female ^ ^- " y 

4. Who do you live with most of the time? 

□ Mother (or female guardian) G Father (or male guardian) 

[□Mother and Father (or guardians) I lOther/define: 



5. Do one or both or your parents work outside the home? 

[jYes, Father LJ Yes, Mother DNo, Father DNo, Mother 

6. Do you participate in extracurricular activities related to school? 

□ No nVes, some □ Ves, a lot 

7. Activities in which I have been an active member, either in the past or currently are: (Please place an "X" by 
each one in which you have been active) 

□Scouting LJMusIc groups DChurch groups DTeam sports 

□ Volunteer □Others: 1:^ ONone 

work 2. 
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PART W 



The following questions ask your views on adults who are tv/rjnty years old or more. There are no 
right or wrong answers. 

DIRECTIONS: .Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about it. Please circle: 
SA = if you Strongly Agree with the statement. 
A = if on the whole you Agree. 

U = if you cannot make up your mind or don't understand the statement. 
D = if on the whole you^sagree. 
SD =, if you Strongly Disagree with the 

Definition: Older Adult— a person who is over 20 years old. 



1 . Most older adults respect student opinionG 

2. Older adults are too old fashioned in their ideas 

3. Older adults are not able to understand the problems of students . 

4. Older adults are willing to consider students' solutions to problems 

5. Older adults don't realize that things are different today from when 
they were teenagers 

6. S". far as ideas are concerned, students and older adults live 
in different worlds 

7. Older adults do understand today's students 

8. Most cider adults are not willing to listen to students 

9. Older adults are out of step with the times 

10. The best way to handle older adults is to tell them what they 
want to hear 

11. Older adults are forever sticking their noses into things 
that are none of their business 

12. Older aduUs don't deal with problems of students very well . . . 

13. Older adults are set in their ways 

14. Older adults are really interested in students 

1 5. 1 feel more comfortable around older adults than around friends m^ 

16. In a group of older adults, \ don't say what I think because I'm afrc 
they may not like me 

17. Older adults are interested in the same things that interest me . . 

18. Most of my friends are older adults 

19. I feel free to say what 1 want around older adults 

Please read each question, decide how you feel about it and check the answer that is most true for 
you. 

20. How well do you feel you get along with older adults? 

nVery well QFairly well DNot very weli 

21 . How comfortable do you feel talking with your guidance counselor? 

□ Very comfortable □ Fairly comfortable □ A little uncomfortable DNot very comfortable 

22. How often do you take time to talk with one of your teachers about things which interest you? 

□ Regularly QOnce in a while □Seldom or never 

23. How well do you teel you gel along with yi'ur teachers? 

□ Very Well □Fairly Well nPoorly 

8 0 
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24. 



How often do you choose to talk with older members of your tamily about things which interest you? 
□ Often nOnce in a while OSeldom 



25. Have you held a job for which you were paid for three months or more? 

□ No nVes 

26. Have you ever been enrolled in a work experience program for three months or more? 

□ No QYes □Which one? 



27. Do you leave school before the end of the school day in order to go to work? 

□ No OYes 

IF YOU HAVE NOT HELD A PAYING JOB OR BEEN IN A WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FOR THREE MONTHS 
OR MORE OR IF YOU ARE NOJ IN A WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM PLEASE STOP NOW . THANK YOU. 

IF YOU HAVE HELD A PAYING JOB FOR THREE MONTHS OR MORE OR IF YOU HAVE BEEN IN A WORK 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAM, PLEASE CONTINUE. 

PARTIII 

The following questions are about your relationship with the workplace. Please place an "X" by the 
appropriate answer. 

1 . Does your parent(s) know your employer? 

□ No • QYes 

2. Do you talk about work experiences at home? 

□ Never □Sometimes Qa lot 

3. Do you talk about work experiences with your teachers? 

□ Never □Sometimes Qa lot 

4. Do you talk about work with your friends at school? 

□ Never □Sometimes DA lot 

5. Are any of your school friends at the same work site' 

□ No □Yes 

6. Does any one in your family work where you work? 

□ No . □Yes 

7. Did any of your family know (personally) anybody who works at the same place you do before you started 
to work there? 

□ No OYes 

8. Did you know (personally) anybody who works at the same place you do before you started wor^ :here? 

□ No □Yes 

9. Did you talk with your work supervisor prior to your starting work' 

□ No □Yes 

10, Has your employer ever visited your home? 

□ No □Yes □ Don't know 

11, Do you parents know a lot about: 

the school QNo □Yes 

the job you have □ No □ Yes 

your employer □No □Yes □Does not apply 

the program you're in □No □Yes □Does not apply 

12. How do your parent ^/guardians feel about your current job? 

□ are in favor of it □Not sure how they feel □don't think they are in favor of it 

*>. 

13. How many different jobs have you held? 
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14. Mosl oJ the pcoplt. 1 Vi/<.! . i:lusuly wilh (niy lu vvDiki.'i^) .^il. 

A. nOlder than I urn l-JAboul the same ago I ain . YouiigtM than I am 

B. L^Mostly iTimi L JAbout haW aie mun at'.(] Iialf uic women • ./Mosl aie womon 

C. QSupervlsors LJSupervisois and co-workers I JCo-workers only 

1 5. Has experience in work settings charjaed the way you view older adults? 

□ Yes UNo 
Please explain why or why not: 



IF YCU HAVE NOT BEEN ENROLLED IN A WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FOR THREE MONTHS PLEASE 
STOP. IF YOU HAVE BEEN ENROLLED IN A WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FOR THREE MONTHS, . 
PLEASE CONTiNUE. THANK YOU. 



PART IV 

The following questions are about your relationship with your work experience program- There are 
no right or wrong answers. Please place an "X" by the appropriate answer. 

1 . Did one or both parents come with you the first time you spoke to the counselor/co ordinator about partici- 

Btjng in a work experience program? 
No DYes 

2. Do(es) your parents talk with your coordinators or counselors about your experiences at work? 

□ No DVes 

' 3. How often do the following groups of people meet together? 

Almost every day Frequently Seldom Almost never 

You and your coordinator □ □ □ □ 

Your coordinator and your employer LJ □ □ □ 

You and your parents and coordinator O D □ LH 

4* Has your coordinator ever visited vour home? ' 
ONo UYes . 

5, Did you know your coordinator (personally) before you entered the program? 

□ No UYes 

6, Did your coordinator go with you the first time you went to the job site to visit your employer? 

□ No DYes 

7, Did you know any other students in your work experience program your first day in the program? 
ONo DYes 

a. How do your parents/guardians feel about your particiF)ation in this_pro(jram? 

0 Happy about it LH Uncertain how they feel !.J Unhappy about it 



Thank you for your participation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING QUESTIONNAIRE 



PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS TO THE STUDENTS AS 
A GROUP. NO OTHER INSTRUCT IONS -SHOULD BE GIVEN. 

YOU ARE BEING ASKED TO PARTICIPATE IN A STUDY OF HIGH 
SCHOOL students' EXPERIENCES WITH OLDER ADULTS AND 
WORK. PARTICIPATION IS VOLUNTARY. ALL ANSWERS WILL 
BE TREATED ANONYMOUSLY. NO INDIVIDUAL WILL BE IDENTIFIED. 

IF YOU AGREE TO PARTICIPATE IN THE STUDY^ PLEASE SIGN 
THE FRONT PAGE. 

FOR THE STUDY, "oLDER ADULTS" MEANS A PERSON 20 YEARS 
OF AGE OR OLDER. 



THE QUESTIONNAIRE IS DIVIDED INTO FOUR PARTS. 
EVERYONE IS TO ANSWER PARTS I AND II. 

IF YOU HAVE HAD A JOR FOR 3 OR MORE MONTHS OR HAVE BEEN 
IN A WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FOR THREE OR MORE MONTHS, 
ANSWER PART III. 

IF YOU HAVE BEEN IN A WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FOR 3 
MONTHS OR MORE, PLEASE ANSWER PART IV. 

THANKS FOR HELPING 

TO THE ADMINISTRATOR : 

PLEASE DO NOT INTERPRET ITEMS FOR INDIVIDUALS. IF YOU GIVE 
FURTHER EXPLANATION PLEASE GIVE IT TO THE GROUP. 
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APPENDIX B 

CC.^RDINATOR AND COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRES 
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COORDINATOR'S QUESTIONNAIRE 

We would like your assistance in a study of how various aspects of 
work experience programs contribute to past experiences of the student 
in helping youth to learn to communicate more positively with adults. 

To enable us to understand what your program seeks to accomplish, 
how it operates and your perceptions of how different youth benefit from 
the program, please answer the following questions. 

There are no correct or incorrect answers to these questions. We 
would appreciate your answering the questions as fully and frankly as 
possible. 



Name Program 

Position 



I. Coordinator - about yourself 

A. Please describe your own prof es5?ional background. 



B, How/why did you become a program coordinator? 



C. Describe the role of coordinator. What do you do? What is 
vour relationship to students? To employers? 
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II. Prepared information about the program. Please provide a copy of: 

" any policies for operation 

- teacher's manual 

- letter to parents 

- letter to student 

- letter to employer 

~ handbook used for program 

- brochures 

- teaching materials used to teach about the environment of 

the workplace 

- evaluation guides 

III. Program description 

A. Please provide the stated purposes of your program. 



B. Historical background of the program in the school* 



1. Why /how was the program begun? 



2. 



How long has it been operating? 



3. Vhat have been the enrollment patterns for the program? 
Has it grown, dropped, been stable; changed in character? 
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